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Art. I. Anatomie et Physiologie du Systeme Nerveur en ge- 
neral, et du Cerveau en particulier; avec des Observations 
sur la possibilité de reconnoitre plusieurs Dispositions In- 
tellectuelles et Morales de ? Homme, et des Animauv par la 
ee de leurs Tétes: par F. J. Gall et G. Spurz- 
heim. 


Anatomie et Physiologie du Systeme Nerveux en general, et 
Anatomie du Cerveaux en particulier; avec dix-sept planches. 
(Premier Volume.) Paris, 1812. 


Physiologie du Cerveau en particulier ; avec vingt-sept planches. 
(Deuxieme Volume.) Paris, 1812. 


Analyse dun Cours du Docteur Gall; ou Physiologie ef Ana- 
tomie du Cerveau d’apres son Systeme. . Paris, 1812. 


Atruoven men of science had long been familiar with the 
names of Drs. Gall and Spurzhejm, and had some faint idea of 
the nature of their opinions, yet it was not until 1810 and 1812, 
when their anatomy of the nervous system in general, and of the 
brain in particular, was published at Paris, that the means were 
afforded of appreciating the nature, the extent, or the probsble 
truth of their doctrine. Since that period the world has Leen 
in possession of all that our authors have thought necessary to 
the establishment of their fundamental principles. Their & 
trines, however, have not yet gained an attention proportionate 
to their importance; for the subject is suck as will always be 
slow in soliciting the regard of mankind in general, ard its rela- 
tion to medicine is too remote, from practical utility, to excite 
in professional men a very lively imterest in its investigation. 
Hence ages may perhaps elapse, before the system of Drs. 
Gall and Spurzheim, though it should eventually prove true, 
will be justified by the consent of public opinion. 
|. From the preface to the work before us we learn many curious 
particulars relative to Dr. os while yet a boy he was wont 
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to speculate upon the diversified characters of his school-fellows 
and amidst the many pecultarities of disposition and understand. 
ing which attracted his observation, there was one quality of 
mind upon which his contemplation was chiefly fixed, either be- 
case Le admired it in others, or regretted that it was denied to 
himself. ‘This quality was the memory of words. He found 
that as he surpassed otlrers in the task of composition; others 
surpassed him in the task of memory. Conceruing this peculiar 
species of memory, he enquired how it came to be the charac. 
teristic of one mind and not of another; and being iutent upon 
those who displayed this faculty in a pre-eminent degree, he 
found them all distinguished by a peculiarity of external feature 
which eonsisted in a prominence of the eye. More extended 
ebservauion confirmed the truth of his original remark, and the 


coincidence being universal led him to believe that it was not the 


effect of chance. Elereupon he sought the external marks of 
other mental qualities, and every individual who was distinguished 
for a peculiar talent became the object of bis attention; im this 
manner he discovered the external characters which mdicate the 
senits for painting, for music, and for mechanics. 

Medicme was the profession which Gall was destined to 
pursue, and he betook himself with eagerness to a course of 
‘studies which promised to illustrate his favorite object, and to 
aid him im tracing the connection between external figure and 
‘internal qualities. [le found, however, that anatomy and phy- 
siology, though they had unfolded the structure and investigated 
the propertics of muscles, and viscera, had ascertained little of 
the organization and nothing of the functions of the brain. 

He next commenced @ laborious réseareh into the writings of 
metaphysical plilosophers, thinking that the subject of his en- 
qury could not but derive abundant illustration from those, who 


. protess that they have analysed the mind, and sounded the depths 


of the heart, to discover the motives of action. But these studies 
served only to retard his investigation by creating within himself 
‘a prejudice against his own doctrine. For feeling the weight 
‘ands authority of established systems, and > knowing in what 
esteem that philosophy was held, which taught that there was 
an original equality of mental faculties, and: that the difference 
between individuals depended solely upon education and exter- 
‘nal circumstances, he was disposed to relinquish a scheme the 
‘fundamental principle of which was at variance with the most 

esteemed opintons. 
Nevertheless he could not entirely assent to the omnipotent 
power of education ; for he saw some to-whom with the aid of 
the best intentions it brought little advantage, and others to 
whom it was almost superfluous, since they acquired the most 
splendid attainments with so much rapidity and apparently with 
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so little effort. Among animals also he observed the difficulty or 
facility: with which individuals of the same species were tramed 
to particular exercises. Hence there seemed reason to suspect that 
the faculties of man as well as of the animal creation were innate. 

The next object of his enquiry was, in what sense the faculties 
were to be considered as imate; whether there was a certain 
principle endowed with the free exercise of the faculties and 
still independent of organization, or whether the principle and 
the exercise of the faculties depended upon material conditions, 
Gall, from a consideration of the influence which different expe- 
riments, and various natural and accidental changes of the brain’s 
organic structure, had upon the mental functions, became in- 
clined to adopt the latter opinion. 

Henceforth our author determined to pursue his enquiries 
without deviating from the path of simple observation, and to 
make his own experience the test of truth. By these means he 
deduced such a mass of analogical facts as became capable of 
arrangement, and seemed to justify his particular theory. Hence 
the nearer prospect of compassing an object upon which he had 
long expended his whole attention, stimulated him to extraordi- 
nary exertions in order to secure its attainment. Besides it was 
not enough to vindicate the truth of his opinions as far as re- 
garded himself alone, but it was necessary that the world, by 
whom they were represented as false, dangerous, and subver- 
sive of religion and morality, should have the means of appre- 
ciating the probability of his doctrine. With this view he en- 
larged the sphere of his investigation. If he heard of men dis- 
tinguished for particular qualiues of mind, he obtained plaster 
casts of their heads for the sake of relative comparison; he eol- 
lected the sculls of animals in order to distinguish the various 
forms belonging to each species ; he visited places of public 
education, and where children had given evidence of any pecu- 
liar genius, he was curious in noting the form of their heads. 
Nor did he neglect the advantages which his profession of medi- 
cine presented, of examining the heads of maniacs with referenge 
to their insanity; and of culprits with reference to their lives, 
their dispositions, and their crimes. Having thus collected facts 
aud proofs sufticient at least to fortify his system against the mere 
cavils of ignorance, he ventured through the medium of public 
lectures to explain the nature of his doctrine to the world. He 
derived from thence a great advantage from the freedom with 
Which his opinions were canvassed by men of science, and b 
thus provoking discussion he learnt the extent and validity of the 
objections which might be, adduced against him. | 

fn 1805, Dr. Gall associated Dr. Spurzheim in his labours, 


and the work before us is presented to the world ay the joint 
Performance of both. 
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‘The enquiry of our authors is one of great comprehension 
wid extent. “Fheir anatomy involves the stvucture and relative 
¢comiretion of the nervous system im general, and the form ang 
mutual dependency of the different parts of the brain, Their 
physiorogy imvestigaics the laws of sensibility, writabilitv, and 

voluntary, motion ; ; the functions of the senses; the nature of im. 
shnctticlaaGes. will, and thowzht. ft shews that the brains 
is the msirzment of the moral and intellectual faeulties,. and that 

sch faculty has an appropriate orgau for its production, that the 
brain is not one organ, but an asssinblage of as many organs as. 
there are diffe rent faculties. Moreover it determines, according 
to the progressive gradations from a more simple toa mere com- 
plex organization. of brain, what io the sphese of activity whivly 
belongs to the faculues ef the whole aninaal creation up to. man. 

Yad, finally, it exploims in what manner the external surface of 
the cranium indicates the degree in whieh the different organs 
are developed, and thus affords the marks by which we are 
enabled to divine the morah and intellectual characters: of mda- 
viduals. 

It is somewhat extraordinary that the prejudiees of manking 
should ever have taught them to believe, that there exists an op- 
position and repuguance between natural and moral philosophy. 
‘The professors of each, who generally passed for the wisest and 
best of men in the times wherein they lived,. have teo: often ma 
nifested a certain contempt and disdain of each other's pairs tuts, 
In times indeed closely bordermg wpon our own we are sur. 
prised that the powerful* declamation of Dr. Johnsen, whieh 
cave lustre and pre-eminence to morality, should have beer em- 
vioyed to stigniatise and degrade every species of physical know- 
ledge ; and that with a mind generally impartial, aud an uader- 
standing exquisitely cultivated+, Sir William ‘Temple should 
profess his belief, that, “ the philosophy whiel-is called moral,” 
was alone suitable to the reach ef heanan capacity, or contribu. 

tary to human happiness, aud that he knew “ no advantage mav- 
kind had gained from. the progress of natural philosophy, during 
so many agesit had been in vo gue iu the world, excepting always» 
and very justly, what we owe to the mathematics.” 

But that part of the doctrine of Drs. Gall and. Spurzheim 
which explains the moral condition of man xests:solely upor 
physical science es its basis. ‘Phey teach that te know what 
man is, we must study his structure ; that te know the mind we 
must % malyse the mind’s material instrument which is the braiv,. 





— ) 
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* Life of Milton, at the commencement. 
+ Sir William Temple on the Garden of Epicurus, vol. iii- p- 199, 
ef his works. 
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wherein the moral s ontiments and mtellectual faculties are modi- 
fied according to the varicties of organization. If they conclude 
aright, the result of their spec ulations will be, to give certainty 
to metaphysics, to establish the mutual dependency of twe pha- 
Josophies which have been esteemed at variance wiih each other, 
and to prove that body and mind, while we are composed ‘of 
both, have beta a share in the good and evil beth of eur actions 
and feelings. 

Dis. Gall and Spuvzhemm have not yet completed the plan ef 
their work iv all its parts, and the world yet expects the tullil- 
ment of their most iinportaut Iabour; the demonstration of the 
spect il organs of the bram, and the residence thereiy of special 
faculties. Conceming thet part of their doctrine, then, to which 
the praise of originality and iiterest chicily belongs, we are not 
yet furnishod by our authors with materials suilicient to form 
our opinion. ‘Phere fas, however, been published at Paris, an 
Analysis of Gali’s Course of Lectures, which details our author's 
exposition of the pruniuve facuites of the mind, tire iit: reat 
ergans of the drain, and their lecalities. Bat although this vo- 
lume as sul to have the sanction of Dr. Gail, it is scarcely fair 
to judg e our authors by the words of another on those po bay 
inwhich it ts most material that they shoukl be rightly unde: 
stood. We shall, therelore, make vo further use of this work, 
than to shew our readers the nature ef the arguments, the facts, 
aud observations, by which the plorality of organs within the 
brain, and the appropriauon of particular faculties to particular 
orgaus, is Manituned. 

In the first place, we shall confine eur observations alia st en- 
tirely to that part of their system wich regards the brain as the 
terial instrument of the moral sentiments and propensities, 
aud of the uitellectua!l faculues, But, fyefore we entei upon the 
doctiine of our authois, respecting the properties of the wud 
and their nranifestation, it as necessity to cuuid our readers 
against ceria ciicultics which may arise from a misapprehen- 
sion of terms. When, therefore, they speak of innate incli 
Nations and dispositions, and of innate moral and intellectual 
faculties, they are not to be understood to admit the eristence 
of innate ideas. Our sensations and ideas are owing as much 
to the external world, through the mtermediate action ef our 
schses, as to our hiterpal orgaus; and as the impresstons which 
we receive from the external world through our outward senses, 
must precede the pere ption of them im the mind, it is clear, 
that those ideas which aise out of determinate objects of the exe 
ternal world, as from a bird or a fish, cannot be jonate. ‘Thus, 
then, although the iacuities and propensities, which being acted 
upon by external objects, have the power of produc Mig dete rmi- 
nate Ideas, ure Imuale-; yet Ue ideas themselves, originating from 
esternal 
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external objects, and completed by the co-operation of the fa- 
culties, are not innate. For mstance, the faculty of learning 
languages, the faculties of judging, comparing, and deducing, 
consequences, are innate ; but the acts resulting from these fia. 
culties, and the deviiidate ideas which they produce; that is, 
the learning of a particular language, a certain judgment and 
comparison of particular things, and a deduction of such and 
such particular consequences, cannot be innate. 

‘That the moral passions and propensities, and the intellectual 
faculties, are innate, is the first princtple which Drs. Gall and 
' Spurzheim endeavour to establish as the basis of their physio- 
Jogy of the brain. [f we take a comparative view of nature, and 
follow the chain. of creation up to man, we shall observe a cer- 
tain analogy in the Jaws to which all- beings that live are sub- 
jected; and that animals possess much in common with plants; 
and that man up to a certain point possesses qualities in common 
with other animals. Nothing can subsist without certain pro- 
perties ; gravity of earths and metals, their attractive and repul- 
sive forces, Kc. are generally regarded as qualities which result 
from the union and form of their integral parts, and which are 
so identified with them, that they cannot be destroved without 
the dissolution of the bodies themselves. So too the laws which 
govern the fructitication and germination of plants are properties 
essentially inherent m their nature, without which there could no 
longer exist the idea of the plants themselves. If we pass to 
animals it will be no less evident that their imstincts are innate 
qualities, and that they depend «pon organization. . When the 
tortoise, while it is yet attached to some remnant of its egg, 
seeks the neighbouring stream; when the falcon first kills the 
hare, by pouncmg upon its neck, and then devours it; and when 
the dog, after he has satisfied his appetite, hides the remnant of 
his food ; we cannot but consider these actions as the result of 
dispositions which are a part of their nature and inseparable 
from their existence. It is by the same laws that the appetite of 
man and of animals is conformed to a relation with surrounding 
objects ; that taste and sme Hl declare to an animal what is its ap- 
propriate nourishment ; whence the hog devours the acorn 
which it has found for the first time; and the bee, even on its 
first excursions, fastens upon those flow ers which are most pro- 
ductive of the materials which form its honey. ‘To the same 
cause are to be attributed those sentiments and emotions which 
we are accustomed to designate by the term affection. Pleasure 
and pain ; satisfaction and discontent ; joy and sorrow; desire, 
vexation, fear and shame, are those affee tus animt, passions, or 
propensities, which arise from the natural dispositions of the 
man without any concurrence of his will, and are as strong | and 
as vivid upon their first manifestation as after frequent occasions 

?. 
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of repetition. ‘This arrangement is evidently established with re- 
ferénce to the external w orld, and animals and men are orga- 
nized with a capacity for anger, for hatred, for fear and jea- 
lousy, because there are objects and events, whith according to 
their nature are to be detested or loved, to be desired or avoided. 

Such passions or propensities are calculated for their personal 
preservation, without any consciousness, reflection, er active 
participation of the individual, 

When man begins to exercise his faculties with a distinct sen- 
timent of consciousness; he fancies that his faculties arise from > 
his own exertions. But if we confine ourselves to the considers 
ation of the qualities which are common to man with animals, 
the comparison will not suffer us to doubt that these qualities 
are innate aud independent of pérsonal co-operation. Among 
the common qualities may be enumerated the mutual love af the 
sexes; the care of parents. for their offspring ; the dispusition to 
reciprocal succour and conjugal union; the propensity for peace 
or strife; gentleness or cruelty; the sensibility to praise ; the 
oblivion or recollection of injuries; which, bearing so absolute 
an agreement in men and ammals, canuet reasonably be traced 
to a different origm. We admit that these qualities are enno-s 
bled in man, by ‘that best gift of the Almighty to the lord of hig 
creation, REASON, that animal desire is changed into moral 
love ; ; that the care of female animals for their young, becomes, 
in women, that everlasting affection of the mother for her child ; 
that the gregarious attachments of animals are converted into 
friendship, and the sensibility to caresses into ambition and a 
desire of henour; yet, notwithstanding these superior endow- 
ments of the human species, they are subject to the same lawg 
with the animal creation, and the gradual elevation of organiza- 
tiou is the measure of the gradual elevation of the faculties. 

If man has faculties by which he is essentially distinguished, 
and by which he is impressed with tlie proper character of hu- 
manity, he possesses also parts of the brain which other animals 
have not, and thus the difference of effects is explained by the 
difference of causes. Anatomists and physiologists agree, that 
in animals, the faculties are augmented in proportion as the brain 
displays a more perfect structure ; and herein man is not excepted 
from the general order of nature. If he can search the cause of 
phenomena, deduce consequences, and establish general princie 
ples; if he can calculate the revolution of the planets, and 
measure the depths of the ocean, and the sand of the sea; if, 
by a tribunal within himself, he can judge of the merit and de, 
merit of his own actions, and can dictate laws hoth to himself 
and to his fellow-creatures ; if, above all, he can elevate his soul 
to the recognition and adoration of his God, let us” pause, before 
we regard these sublime faculties as the work of man's own iny 
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vention, or of the accidental influence of the external world, 
For this would be te believe that the Creator had abandoned may 
to himself, in what most regards his universal pre-eminence, 
and had left the perfectibility of his nature to chance. But 
inasmuch as ip every age, and in every nation; he has presented 
the same essential qualities; the circle within which he was to 
act, must have been traced out from the beginning, and fixed 
and determined by the divine will. In short, this order of na- 
ture is recognised by tokens so evident, that it cannot reasonably 
be called in question. From the stone to the crystal, from the 
erystal to the metal, from the metal to plants, from plants 
to animals, from animals to man, the forms of organization ex- 
perience a gradual elevation, and the properties are augmented 
in the same proportion. And, as in man, we recognise faculs 
ties which the inferior animals do not possess, so we can de~ 
monstrate in him, and in him only, organs appropriated for 
their production and their action. 

The moral and intellectual faculttes being in this sense innate, 
a:e found to mamfest themselves, and to be increased and dimi- 
nished, in proportion as the organs appropriated for their pro- 
duction are more developed, and as they present a more or less 
perfect structure. 

The different nervous systems do not reach their perfect struce 
fure at the same time. For example, the nerves which supply 
the bowels and the chest have their fibres already formed, while 
the brain is yet a pulpy mass... ‘The nerves of smell and tuste at- 
tain to their complete formation before the auditory and optic 
nerves. Hence the functions of nutrition and respiration are 
perfect, at a time, when we have scarcely any evidence that the 
moral and intellectual faculties exist, and the different senses be- 
come complete, not at once, but in succession. In. like manner 
nature has observed the same order in that part of the nervous 
system which we understand by the brain, wherein the ditferent 
parts gain their perfect structure, according to a certain succes+ 
sion and gradation. In the brain ef the vew-born infant medullary 
fibres can scarcely be detected. By degrees, however, they be- 
come evident, and appear first in the posterior and middle, aud 
Jast in the anterior lobes, and it is not until about thirty years of 
age, that the brain has gained a perfect structure in all its parts. 
At this period it remains stationary, until, as life advances, it 
begins to shrink and lessen, and its convolutions recede from 
each other. ‘This order, in which the brain is gradually and suc- 
cessively developed, remains stationary for a time, and at last 
Wastes avuy, serves to explain how in the new-born infunt, 
the only functions are these of the senses and voluntary motion, 
by which it is enabled to make some expression of its wants In 
rgad to food, and some obscwe sentiment of pleasure wid 
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pain; how, by little and little, there is discovered an attention to 
surrounding objects; low desires and inclinations are mani- 
fested ; how impressions are preserved and become ideas; how 
the qualities of the mind begin to display themselves under. the 
image of different sentiments and. inclinations, as love, friend- 
ship, vanity, ambition and pride; how. infancy jis succeeded 
by youth, and youth by manhood; and how, at this period, the 
human mind enjoys its full energy and)perfection, until it insen- 
sibly begins to lose its vigour; and how, in short, there is 
nothing left te old age but dull sensations and a broken spirit ; 
thus the faculties of the mind following step by step, the different 
conditions of the material structure, offer a clear evidence, that 
they cannot be separaied from organization, and that they must , 
be innate. 

Further, we may yet multiply to a greater extent our proofs 
that the qualities of the mind are inuate, and depend entirely 
upon organization: for not only does their, manifestation, keep 
pace with the successive developement of the organs, but should 
any Cause operate so as, to infringe the ordinary changes which 
they undergo, the functions also will betray a deviation frem the 
accustomed course. Instances are not uafrequent wherein the 
whole brain, or several of its parts, have not acquired their wature 
aud solid structure, uutil a late period; a state of infancy or ims 
becility has beeu prolonged to the tenth or twelfth year, and 
then, as by an extraordinary effort, nature has rapidly accome 
plished their perfect organization. Hence children, who,to 3 
certain age, have. been thought entirely destitute of capacity, 
have at length given evidence of considerable talent. If the der 
velopement of the organs continues incomplete, the mauifesta- 
tion of the respective faculties will be incomplete alyo. We 
cannot, however, determine with precision what degree of dee 
relopement of the brain is necessary for the complete exercise 
of the mental functions, because their energy does not entirely 
depend upon tie size of the. organs, but in some sort also ypou 
their irritability and sensibility. Yet experience has. shown that 
an adult brain, which does not exceed the ordinary dimensions 
of a child’s brain of the first year, is absolutely invapable of ing 
telligence. Willis has described the brain of a young man wha 
had been idiotic from his birth, which had scarcely acquired 
halt the ordinary size; and Professor Bonn, of Amsterdam, hag. 
in his possession the skulls ef two idjots which are unusually 
small, and also a brain of inferior dimensions which belouged 
to an idiot who lived to the age of twenty-five, and whose niel- 
lect was sv eclipsed, that, though born at Amsterdam, he wag 
made to pass for an Affican savage, and shown for myney. Drs, 
Gall and Spurzheim have m their own collection, avd have had 
opportunities of examining elsewhere, numerous specunens pf 
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sculls unnaturally small; and, from the recorded history of the 
individuals to whom these belonged, and from their general ob- 
servation, they conclude, that thie scull which has not acquired a 
certain size and dimension, is characteristic of complete idiotism, 
and that the scull which does no more that just exceed that di. 
mension, cau only produce faculties which are almost entirely 
benumbed. It sometimes happens that certain parts of the 
brain reach their perfect structure, and exercise their perfect 
functions, while others are so deficient in their formation as to 
be incapable of bringing any moral or intellectual faculty into 
action. Hence results a curious specimen of partial idiotism, 
such as Dr. Gall witnessed in a young man at Hamburgh, who 
had the lower part of the forehead well marked but ne elevation. 
This individual could learn names, numbers, dates, and histor 
rical events, which he could repeat with a sort of mechanical 
memory, but he could not in the smallest degree attain to any 
judgment of things, or to any comparison or combination of 
ideas. Hence he was unfitted for the practical purposes of life, 
and was with reason regarded as an idiot. 

Again, from organs “which havef acquired a high degree of 
developement and perfection, there results the possibility of ex- 
ercising their functions with an increased energy. Here it will 
be sufficient to remark what all the world may observe; namely, 
that there is an evident difference between three sorts of heads ; 
that of the idiot; that of the man who possesses a mediocrity of 
talent; and that of the man whe is eminent for vast intellectual 
endowments. ‘The characteristic smallness and magnitude>of 
the two extremes is remarkable. [It must then have been origi- 
nally from an imitation of nature, that artists represented large 
heads, when they wished to distinguish the nobler qualities; aud 
small, when they were employed on those of an inferior order. 
‘Thus the ancients gave to the statues of their priests and their phi- 
losophers a more elevated front than to the statues of their gladia- 
tors. Bacon, Boerhaave, Letbnitz, Haller, Pascal, Bossuet, 
Voltaire, and Locke are brought, by our authors, as instances in 
confirmation of their doctrme, for the elevation of whose fronts, 
they refer us to historic records. 

Difference of organization can alone explain why certain fa- 
culties are more energetic in men aud others in women. The 
two sexes In man and in animals, present the same general con- 
formation of brain, which consequently includes the same organs ; 
but certain of these organs are ordinarily more perfect in ore 
sex, and certain in the other. In the generality of women, the 
portions of the brain, which are situated towards the anterior and 
superior part of the forehead, are much smaller, and the fore- 
head itself more depressed than m men; while on the contrary, 
the portions, situated at the superior region of the occipital bone, 

are 
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#re much more strongly developed. ‘The cerebellum of women 
is commonly much smaller than that of men. Such are the ge- 
neral differences of organic structure between the two sexes in 
as far as they regard the brain, and these explain the general 
difference of their moral and intellectual faculties. ‘The sexes 
no doubt offer many exceptions from the general order, whegce 
the faculties proper to the female are sometimes discovered in 
the male, and vice versa. It is impossible, at present, fully to 
explain this part of the subject, which will be better illustrated, 
when we treat of the special organs of the brain and the func- 
tions to which they are subservient. 

‘To the observations which we have already extracted, as evinc-. 
ing the dependency of the mental faculties upon the organization 
of the brain, we will add some of the remarks made by our 
authors, concerning the alterations in the exercise of the facul- 
ties 3 produced by every cause which can change, weaken, or irri- 
tate the nervous structure. When the intellectual organs have 
heen developed at too early a period, and their functions: been 
maintained with too great activity, they often experience an ex- 
haustion, or even an incurable paralysis. Hence premature ge- 
nius has often been depressed below mediocrity, or even to 
idiotism, if the exhaustion be carried to an extreme degree. 
Season and temperature are known to have a powerful influence 
upon the minds and characters of men; and different diseases 
have among their symptoms a peculiar state of the nervous sys- 
tem, each ‘producing its own effect by imparting a certain irri- 
tation. Wounds and injuries of the head have been followed by 
extraordinary changes in the exercise of the mental faculties, and 
all the agreeable sensations derived from surrounding objects are 
owing to the impressions variously modified, which they make 
upon our organs. Hence the joy of a pure sky and a serene cli- 
mate; and hence the charm of music and the dance. 

Other facts, which are matters of common observation, can 
only arise out of the influence of organization upon the qualities 
of the mind; such as, that characteristic forms of head are trans- 
mitted in families from generation to generation, and that certain 
moral and intellectual faculties follow the same order; that 
brothers and sisters who resemble each other, or resemble father 
or mother in their outward form, resemble them also in the 
qualities of mind, as far as difference of age and sex will permit. 
Every one knows that there are hereditary dispositions to certain 
bodily maladies, nor has the transmission from father to son of 
some moral diseases been entirely overlooked; among which 
are to be reckoned hereditary idiotism, and hereditary disposi- 
tions to commit certain crimes. Gaubius speaks of a woman, 
whose father had a violent ‘passion for eating human flesh, pret 
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that he committed many murders in order to. satisfy it; the 
daughter, although brought up ata distance from him, and 
among respectable people strangers to her family, gave indica- 
tions of the same horrible propensity. Gaubius in relating this 
fact concludes that particular moral qualities’ are hereditary, 
But how could they be hereditary unless they were also innate, 
when, as in the present case, distance prevented the power of 
example? 

Thus then, he who studies the history of nature, and traces 
the chain of creation, marks its gradual progress to perfection in 
man, will be enabled to estimate the iniluence of organized 
structure; and when he has regarded human life with all the 
differences of age and sex, the distinguishing characteristics of 
individuals and ‘nations, and the varieties of passions and pro- 
pensities, he will find that the moral and intellectual facultics of 
man can only be explained by investigating his physical exist- 
ence, and that the philosophy of mind must have for its basis 
the knowledge of the functions of the brain. 

‘The seat of the soul, placed by Descartes in the pineal gland, 
by others in different parts of the brain, and by some even in 
the viscera of the chest and the abdomen, is scarcely an object 
of rational research, _ For it is contrary to reason to assign a 
definite and material point for an tnmaterial existence. It i 1s 
suflicient to know that in order to execute its functions, and 
produce those’ phenomena which are the objects of sense, the 
soul must be united with a material and organized structure, and. 
that this structure is the brain, 

Our authors would have been fortunate beyond example, if 
they had obtained from the world an entire acquiescence in their 
doctrine, or indeed, if they had escaped the censures Which all 
those must encounter, who enter a new path of philosophical 
enquiry. Itweuld be beside our purpose to remind the reader 
of the opprobrious treatment which Pythagoras and Anaxagoras 
endured on account of the novelty of their opinions; er of Demo- 
critus, who, because he invesugated the cause of insanity by dis- 
section, was himself scandalized as a madinan; or what was the 
fate of Socrates, who dared to assert the unity of the divine na- 
ture. ‘These, indeed, are examples drawn from ancient times. 
But the same reproach will be fouad to reach almost to our- 
selves, when we reflect that the immortal Galileé, and our own 
Harvey, suffered persecution from their countrymen and con- 
ten poraries, on account of discoveries which have since com- 
wanded the admiration and applause of succeeding ages. It ts 
just, indeed, that every new opinion should be eaandned with 
the most cautious and jealous scrutiny, but let it not be comb: ited 
by appeuls to the ignorance, the fcws, aud dhe pre} judice of man- 


kind. 
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kind. - The objections brought against the system of Drs, Gall 
and Spurzheim, representing it as’ a vindication of materialism 
and fatalism, and at variance with the ductrine of moral liberty, 
are likely to be doubly injurious ; injurious to the cause they are 
intended to promote, and injurious to the progress of natural 
knowledge. 

Now, by materialism, two things are meant which are entirely 
different: there is the materialist who believes that matter 
existed from all eternity, and, therefore, that God did not 
create the world from nothing ; and there is the materialist who 
believes that man is not composed of two substances, body and 
soul, and that all the phenomena which are usually attributed.to- 
the soul, arise out of a combination and form of matter. ‘The 
first of these opinions leads us to deny the existence of a Supreme 
Intelligence ; the latter to deny the immortality of the soul. It 
is With this alone that they seek to identify the doctrine of Drs. 
Gall and Spurzheim. 

But, although our authors, avoid all speculation upon the mys-_ 
terjous union of soul and body, and confine themselves to phe- 
nomena, the production of whieh depends upon material agency, 
yet do they not deny the existence of every other substance but 
matter. ‘They defiue. an organ to he ‘ the material condition 
which renders possible the manifestation of a faculty.” Muscles 
and bones are the material conditions of motion, and not the fa- . 
eulty which eauses motion ; the organized structure of the eve is 
the material condition of sight, and‘ not the faculty of seemg. 
The organ of the soul is the materjal condition which renders. 
posstble the manifestation of its properties. ‘The soul, during our 
present existence, exercises thought and volition through the 
niedium of the bram. But it is not thence to be inferred that 
the soul is the brain, or that the brain isthe soul, for this would 
be to confound the faculty with the organ and the organ with 
faculty. : ‘ 

As to the objection which aecuses our authors of being the 
advocates of fatalism, and maintaining a doctrine which 1s: in- 
compatible with moral liberty, there are few, we believe, who 
are prepared to contend that the hberty of man is absolute and 
unlimited, and that he is independeut of every motive from. 
within and from without. For thus caprice alone would influ- 
ence his conduct, and there would be no certain or. probable 
calculation, that particular circumstances would determine @ par~ 
ticular mauner of action. Such liberty, indeed, is inconsistent. 
with itself, which constrains to act justly or unjustly, well or ill, 
and in every case without motive. Education, morality, religion, 
zewards and punishments, and all mstitutions for the wel ~being, 
of soviety, would: be. useless, if men were. $0. absolutely see 
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pendent, that these could have no power over their determina- 
tions. But moral liberty, such as the lessons of ancient philo- 
sophy and legislation suppose, and such as morality and religion 
contemplate, “when they incite to good aud, deter from evil ac- 
tions, is no other than “ the faculty of being determined, and 
of determining ourselves by certain motives.’ 

The question then remains how far tus Itberty is reconcilable 
with innate dispositions, the manifestation of which depends 
upou material organization? 

It is true that man has no power to change his own organiza- 
tion, or to mfuence accidental impressions from without. ‘Thus, 
when by the effect of internal organization and external impres- 
sions, there arisé within him sensations, sentiments, ideas, and 
inclinations, he must thus far be considered as the siave of the 
world without, and the world within himself; a certam sensation, 
or inclination, or tram of thought, must necessarily arise out of 
particular organs in a state of action, over which he has no 
power, except so far as he can hinder or produce this state of 
actian. [tis impossible not to feel hunger when the stomach 
acts in a particular manner; and it is impossible not to feel sen- 

sations, inclinations, and desires, when the actions of the organs 
from, which they proceed are as much beyond our control, as is 
the action of the stomach. ‘Therefore, in regard to ¢he existence 
of such desires, man is\exempt from responsibility. But we 
must carefully distinguish the natural desire, aud the inclination 
of the wi/f to gratify that desire, for‘out of the confusion of these 
terms seem to “have arisen great difticullies respecting the ques- 
tion of moral liberty. We may justly deny to man the profession 
of liberty in regard to the existence of his desires; but it would 
be unjust thence to conclude that he has no liber ty of will, and 
no liberty of action. Organization gives only the possibilit of 
an act, and the inclination towards it; but the inclination diss 
necessarily imply the performance ; and there is even a power of 
willing, and of acting in opposition to the natural inclination, and 
in this consists moral liberty. 

An internal sentiment of satisfaction has. by some been ab- 
surdly confounded with moral liberty. A man acting according 
to the inclination, and independent of the will, feels a sentiment 
of satisfaction, which is more vivid in proportion to the urgency 
of the desires, of which he has effected the accomplishment. - 
Thus his contentment deludes him into a belief that be acts with 
moral liberty. But, by this sophistry, moral liberty belongs in 
its truest sense to animals, when they follow their desires without 
restraint, aud are content when they have enjoyed them to brutal 
satiety. 

Byt woral liberty was defined to-be “ the faculty of being des 
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termined, and of determining ourselves by certain motives,” of 
which Drs. Gall and Spurzheim conceive, that their doctrine of 
a plurality of organs within the brain, can alone afford a satisfac- 
tory explanation. Each organ renders the individual capable of 
being impressed by a different motive external or internal; and 
from these he has the liberty of choosing that, according to whith 
he will direct his conduct. If one organ constituted the whole 
brain, it would afford a capacity fur one set of impressions only,: 
which the animal would be constrained to follow. For not being 
susceptible of other sensations and ideas, than those which flowed 
from this organ, he would have no power of comparing sensa-- 
tions and ideas different im their uature, and of choosing between 
them as motives of action. 

The more perfect animals, since they possess many organs 
within the brain, are susceptible of various impressions, and 
are influenced by one impression in preference to another. This 
happens, not because the action of one organ destroys that of 
another, and obliterates the sensations and ideas that are de- 
rived from it, but because one orgau acts with greater energy 
and furnishes a more powerful motive. If food be given to a 
hungry dog, he will quit it to pursue the hare which may chance 
to pass before him, and will leave his appetite unsatisfied ; if he 
be chastised for the pursuit, his eagerness for the chace will per- 
haps be superseded by a more powerful motive, which acts upon 
the higher class of animals, fear of punishment, 

But this susceptibility in animals of numerous impressions, 
and their submission to the most powerful is not sufficient to 
constitute moral liberty, inasmuch as it includes the first part 
only of the definition. But moral liberty implies a self-deter- 
mination, a co-operation and consent of the will, and is the at- 
tribute of man alone. Besides the faculties which he possesses 
in common with animals, his more excellent organization ren- 
ders him susceptible of nobler motives, which are mul!tiplied:and 
diversified to an extent, which it is almost impossible to appre- 
ciate. - In education, in lavguage, in recollection of the past and 
conjecture of the future, in the knowledge of govd and evil, in 
morality and religion, in all these he finds an abundant source.of 
light, whereby he is enabled to see, to compare, and estimate the 
value of motives, to fix his own determination, and to decide for 
himself. Such decision is not a passive submission to the more 
powerful impression, but the result of rational preference, and 
of the widl, in opposition to inclination, desire, or passion, or the 
simple feeling of satisfaction. 
| The prerogative of reason, which gives to man his pre-emi- 
hence among animals, subjects him to a responsibility from 
which they are exempt. th have. desires and. propensities, 
for the existence of which both are free from responsibility. 
. for 
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Animals are even without responsibility when they rush to the 
fulfilment of their appetites, and reap the fullest satisfaction 
from their gratification, because they have no reason or intelli- 
gence wherewith to coanteract the operajion of their desires. 
But man is responsible for every propensity aud passion nourish- 
ed or excited by his own will, or brought into action by his own 
determination. | 
_ In the work before us our authors assume the fact, that. the 
brain consists of a plurality of organs. But as this is in itself a 
considerable concession, and as much of the reasoning in favour 
of innate faculties rests upon its being allowed for the present, 
we referred to the “ Analysis of Gall’s Lectures,” im order to see 
by what arguments the opinion was maintained. | Herein we 
find much of argument, of fact, and of observation; first, in 
suppert of the general question, that the brain consists of a 
plurality of organs, and then in demonstration of each - organ 
m particular. Fs 

ith respect to the general question, there is no analogy that 
should lead us to suppose that the brain must necessarily be one 
organ. It is observable, that nature, in varymg the effects, 
varies also the material instruments by which they are produced, 
a fact visible through all creation; and especially in the strnc- 
ture of the more complex animals, which have a different orga» 


for each tunction, the liver for the secretion of bile, the heart — 
for the circulation, and the lungs for respiration ;.and in the - 


nervous system, the five senses are separate and independent of 
each other, and have a each different instrument. Although, witha 
view to the different materials which compose the nerves of 
sense, anatomy and chemistry have not obtained an exact analysis 
of what they consist, yet the variety of impressions belonging to 
each nerve is esteemed a sufficient evidence of a different orga+ 
nization. ‘The nerves of sense are so evidently intended to fulfil 
their functions, according to their form and distribution, that 
nature is constant and invariable in the disposition which she has 
established, never directing one nerve to an organ, which ought 
to receive another. These considerations then at least prove, 
that nature is not so partial to the unity and simplicity of her 
agent, as some speculatists please to affirm; and the inde- 
pendency and isolation of the organs of the external senses, fur- 
nish an analogy, which renders probable the independency and 
isolation of internal impressions. This opinion will receive ad- 


ditional weight, if we consider that the hemispheres of the brain 


are not an interlacement of ganglia, which would ill eceord with 
the existence of separate organs, but a membranous expansion 
formed by medullary filaments, of which the disposition 1s abso- 
lutely the same as that of the filaments which constitute the merves 
of sense. rf 
i Besides 
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Besides the arguments drawn from attalogy, there are those of 
& more demonstrative character. Such are those furnished by a 
consideration of the opefatious. of the human mind in health 
and in sickness. . tis known. too that study long continued. upon 
the same subject produces fatigue, and it is then fruitless to urge 
the mind further on the same-direction; but change the subject, 
and the understanding resumes ite vigour, But if all the moral 
and intellectual re a upon one organ for their exécu- 
tion, a new subject of meditation would..serve as an. augmenta- 
tion of fatigue; mstead of being in the place of refreshment and 
repose, : rea 

Me is very unusual to firid the same individual possessing all 
the faculties in uniform perfection, which would tiecessarily be 
the case, if one and the same organ were charged with their 
production. We know that the faculties do not all manifest the 
same degree of developement. at the same time, but there: are 
those which are proper to.each period of life ; yet, if all flowed 
from the same organ, they would necessarily keep pace together 
in their advancement, their perfection, and their decline. 

Partial insanities, and the success of that. moral treatment, 
which obtains their cure; by exeiting the opposite ideas of those 
which are known to prevail.in the mind of the lunatic, cannot be 
explained consistently with the opinion that the brain is a single 
organ. In short, if the brain did not consist of as many orgaus 
as there are distinct faculties, how, in the scale of beings, should 
we observe intelligence to increase in proportion as the brain be- 
comes more complex in its structure ? ; 

From the theory of a plurality of organs in the brain, many 
remarkable phenomena, such as wakefulness, sleep, somnambu- 
lism, inspirations, visions, &c. derive no unreasonable explana- 
tion, and thus afford an additional confirmation of the theory 
itself. First let us observe, that the functions of man, and of 
animals, are divided into two classes ; those of the first class are 
independent of the will, are constantly in action, and. begin with 
conception, and endure unto death.. They are subservient to the 
nutrition of the individual, and constitute what is called vegetable 
life, because they dre essential to vegetable as well as animal ex- 
istence; or organic life, because they simply require an orga- 
nized body for their perfect exercise. Those of the second. class 
are subject to the will, require the influence of the. brain, are cae 
pable of fatigue, and geed intervals of repose. By these the in- 
dividual communicates with the external world, and,-as it were, 
unites his existence with surrounding objects: These constitute 
animal Jife. Circulation, nutrition, &c. are organic functions, 
common to vegetables and animals ; sensations, external or inter- 
nal, motion,-voice, &c. are animal functions, because they are 
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‘peculiar to avimals. ‘The ‘inora¥ acts are of course all referable 
‘to ‘animal life. “ nil 7 
Now wakefulness is not merely the state during which the 
organs of animal life are m’ activity, because some are active 
‘during sleep, and during wakefulness all are not active at the 
same time ; but wakefulness may be called the state during which 
‘the will has the tof of — the organs of animal life in 
‘activity. Sleep is the repose of the organs of animal life, and if 
‘the repose extends to ‘all the organs; sleep is complete, and 
there remains no idea, and no impression; but’ if any organ re- 
main awake, sleep is accompanied by dreams. A dream then ' 
if an incomplete sleep, a state'in which one or more organs of 
animal life are in activity, while tle others are at rest. The 
‘effect of this partial action of certain organs, amid the general re- 
pose, is so strong, that the external senses seem to be actuated 
and give an external existence, and a reality to that which is 
only an internal impression. But there may be objected per- 
haps to this theory, that which ancient philosophy has main- 
tained, viz. that the soul cannot reniam for a woment inactive, 
and that sleep is still consistent with its cssence of perpetual 
energy, because even then it continues im action, of which it 
loses the consciousness ; a fact of which it would be difficult to 
gain a satisfactory assurance. During sleep the soul perhaps 
1s not quiescent, but it is meapable of ‘employing its faculties, 
because the organs which are the conditions material to their ex- 
ercise are then im a state of- repose. “That which distinguishes 
sleep, accompanied by dreams, from the state of wakefulness, is, 
thatin the former there no longer subsists the will to put im action 
the organs of animal life, which is always present in the latter. 
After sound sleep, the organs, which have been reposed, have a 
Uisposition to enter again into attion, and to receive those im- 
pressions to which they were’ imsensible by reason of. thei 
fatigue. Such is the passage from sleep to wakefulness. ‘The 
phenemena of dreams it is impossible to conceive, ‘if the brain 
be considered as oné organ, and not as an assemblage of organs, 
éach allied to a particular faculty, and eapable of exercising an 
independent action, and of enjoymg an independent repose. 
On the same theory may be explained the nature of somnam- 
bulism. It is an incomplete'sleep, in which many of the organs 
which preside over the functions of animal life are awake, aud — 
especially those which excite ‘the voluntary muscles and the 
‘ senses, whence arise not only impressions atid ideas, but motions 
and actions. The orgen of an external sense may be awake, a9 
of hearing, when the sleep-walker will give correct answers to 
questions which are addressed to him; or the organ of sight 
when he Will be careful to avoid objects which’ present pa 
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selves in his way. But the perfect manner in which certain 
acts are then performed, will be less a matter of astonishn 
when it is recollected that the vital energy, which inl a state 
wakefulness is participated by all the organs, is now conceit 
trated upon that which is alone in dctioti. 
_ It has been said, that in dreams, 1 the internal impression is in 
a manner personified and becomes aii extérnal existence. ~ The 
same operation. of the organs may take place during wakefulness, 
‘and it is that which constitutes a vision, A‘dream then only 
‘differs from a vision, inasmuch as the intéfnal: iihpression pro- 
duced without the concurrence Of the external senses, ses 
during sleep in the one case, and during wakefulness in the other. 
‘The impression is sometimes so strong, that:many have main- 
tained the reality of visionary images; which have appeared to 
their minds. Visions however ¢ottintonly pass away like dreams, 
but sometimes they remain’ and’ constitute true maotitab aliena- 
‘tion. 6 
The same’ ‘ivory will explain my many: have ounkat a,com- 
merce with evil spirits, and why:'the’ impression»under which 
they have labouréd should havé been strong: ehougli to deceive 
themselves. Sorcerers are said'to’ procure fantastical illu- 
sions of the brain by means of Certain external applications ;.ex- | 
tract of dulcamara is among’ the’ number of those narcotic un- 
guents, which being rubbed upon the more delicate parts of the 
skin, and absorbed into the circulation, exerts ats influence-upan 
the nervous’ system, and engenders within the-brawn a frightful 
train of the most dismal fantasies: ‘ancied inspitatious are phe- 
nomena very analogous to visions: | “Vhey too realise internal :im- 
pressions; and it has often ‘happened,’ that’ suicides, assassins, 
and incendiaries have becomé such from a persuasion that: theese 
. spirit has instigated them to their crime. 
- Thus then all these phenomena, which can brily find aheaky- 
tion in the theory of a plurality-of organs within the brain, |\fur- 
nish so maby proofs, m_- addition ‘to those already ‘brought for- 
ward, to contirm the truth of the p ony 
Hitherto we have been desirous of making our readers a 
quainted with the general pritciples' of Drs. Gall aud Spurz- 
heim, and have cubic ‘ourselves in’ some measure to‘an ab- 
stract of the observations-and reasonings, by which they maintain 
that the moral and intellectual faculties re innate, and that there 
is throughout the ‘animal creation’ a gradualelevation of intelli-. 
gence, according to the gradual elevation of organization; and 
that to man belongs the exclusive prerogative of reason,’ becanse 
he poszesses parts of the brain'which other’ auimals have not. 
We have also given a general view of the opinion of oor authors, 
that the brain consists ‘of a\plurilityof organs. ithe particular 
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: Gemmometredanes of the organs, as it is found in “ the Analysis of 


Dr. Gall’s Lectures,” and so much of the anatomy of our 
authors, as is necessary to the explanation of this part of their 
doctrine, is reserved’ for a fufure number. | 
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Agr. IL. Elements of Political Science. By John Craig, 
Esq. . 3,vols....8vo, 11. 11s..6d,_ Blackwood, Edinburgh ; 
Cadell-and Davies, Loudon. 


IN no department of knowledge have mankind. gained so much, 
‘since the beginning of the last century, as in. that of political 
science ; and in no branch of that science have they arrived at 
juster and more enlightened wews than in that which is deno- 
minated Political Economy. This latter division of the subject, 
indeed, presents itself not as a lucid arrangement of obvious 
aud practical maxims whieh, im a separate and unconnected 
form,* hod in all. former ages; regulated the proceedings of go- 
veruments, and guikled. the intercourse of the commercial world, 
but, on the contrary, as a system of new doctrines and precepts 
which were, like a period. comparatively recent, utterly un- 
known even m the most civilized mations of Europe. The 
Spamards at the close of the sixteenth, and commencement 
of the seventeenth ceutusy,.. hen the vast territories of America 
were first laid open to their ayarice and superstition, displayed 
the st ignorance reapecting almost every right and duty 
which belonged to them as governors: and their blind and 
selfish policy, accordingly, instead of rendering Spain more 
werful or its new subjects more comfortable and enlightened, 
produced indelence and poverty at home, and misery the most 
unbounded and depopulating abroad. But the same ignorance 
of just and wise government which, at that epoch, prevailed 
with such marked effects, in Spain, was ;conspicuous im the 
legislative enactments of all the other Euro countries, relative 
t» trade, manufactures, and agriculture, lt was prohibited, for 
example, to carry corn out of one district into auother ; 
both in England and France, public roads were frequently 
broken up, to prevent intercourse between counties which 
stood mutually in. want of. the productions in which they 


‘ respectively. abounded. Exportation .was denounced as_ the 


ruin of public wealth; and a free competition in capital and 
labour was viewed as. the bane of natiunal prosperity. . Even 
in the early part of his present Majesty’s reign, it whs. made 


 unlawfyl, except in_ the case of a general mourning, for taylors 


amcbondon and within five miles of it, to earn more than two 


shillings 
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plillings and six pence halfpenny a day; and_restrictions of a 
similar kind upon other branches of 0 Lk were very far fror 
being uucommon. In fact, laws of the most frivolous and 
vexatious nature were multiplied every year to enforce other 
- laws equally absurd and jnjudicious: and legislators had aearly 
gone the length of fixing what shoyld be the proportion of size 
between a man and his wife, and of stating how many éhildren 
should proceed from every marriage. 1t was actually fixed by 
an act of parliament, how five a man’s coat should be, accord- 
ing to his income, and of how much wealth a youth should be 
possessed, before he could be permitted ¢o learn a particular 
trade. The lawgivers and the accoucheurs of those times acted 
upon the same principles, and seem to have entertained the 
same foolish and contracted notions relative to-the provisions of 
nature, and the hazard of leaving man to himself. The former, 
when a child came into the world, laid it one beard, stretched 
the unhappy infant to its full length, swathed i up, from.neck 
to heel, like an Egyptim mummy, agd taught it to vegetate 
secundum ; artem: and the latter, having as many fears, as to 
the wild shootings of the mind, and forgetting that a man’s 
interest is his best guide, and bimself in most cases the best 
judge of that interest, hemmed him in, on all sides, by acts of 
parliament, aud fixed. by statute the price of hie dinner and 
the weight of his silver buckles. = +s 
A more liberal and enlightened era arose with thé eighteenth 
century, and towards the close of the bustling reign of Louis 
XIV, the French economists embodied the first system of ra- 
tional speculation on government and ‘national weal. We 
shall by and bye have occasion to shew that QuesNai and his 
followers entertained erroneous opinions respecting some of 
the fundamental doctrines of Political Science; but notwith- 
standing thjs, the liberality of their views, in that age of com- 
pulsion aud restraint,—the new and importaat maxims which 
they inculcated in relation to the sources and materials of public 
opulence,—and, above all, the encoumagement which they procured 
for agriculture, in its most debased and neglected condition, 
justly eptitled them to the gratitude of France, and of Europe. 
Nor were tkeir countrymen blind to their merits or unwilling 
to acknowledge them; for the works of the economists were 
esteemed by several great writers as constituting a new epoch 
in the history of civil society. “ There have been‘since the 
world began,” says the Marquis de Mirabeau, “ three grand in- 
ventions which have principally given stability to_ political so. 
fleties, independent of many other inventions which have en- 
riched and adorned them. ‘lhe first is the invention of writing, 
Which alone gives human nature the power of transmitting 
| Kk without 
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without alteration its laws, its contracts, its annals, and its 
discoveries. The second is the invention ‘of money, which 
binds together all the relations of civilized societies. ‘The third 
18 the ECONOMICAL TaBLE, the result of the other two, which 
completes them both by perfecting their object;—the great dis. 
covery of our age, but of which our posterity will reap the 
beneiit.” | 

_In succession to the writings of the economists came the 
inestimable and immortal work of Smith, “ The Wealth of 
Nations,”—a production which rivals the first efforts of human 
genitis, and which astonishes us at once by the grandeur of its 

eneral doctrines, and by the faithful minuteness of its details: 
Dr. Smith stands in the same relation to political economy 
that Homer holds to poetry, and Newton to physical science; . 
and later authors have done little more than develope at greater 
length some of his theorems, extended the range of their appli- 
cation, and collect a few’ more exceptions from his general 
rules than had occurred at the time he wrote. 

We are aware.that two or three authors of considerable re- 
putation have called in quesiion s6me“of Smith’s maxims, both 
as to the regulation of particular branches of trade, and also 
with respect to the standard of value and the productiveness of 
certain kinds of labour; nor are we so bigotted to his 
doctrines as. to deny that there is ground for their cri- 
ticisms, and that he has in a few cases generalized a little too 
freely. Upon the whole, however, a fair and candid com- 
parison.of the several parts of his great work, will, we are con- 
vinced, afford a most satisfactory proof that the errors which 
have been charged upon Dr. Smith arise chiefly from the am- 
biguities of language; while nothing is more obvious than that 
his opponents have frequently grounded their arguments upon 
a change in the meaning, if not a gross abuse, of technical terms 
and phrases. He adopted perhaps too indiscriminately the 
language of the economists, who had in fact constructed a no- 
menciature for political sence: and the use of their words, 
in the discussion of topics wherein he essentially differs with 
them, is apt to mislead his reader, as it has occasionally ob- 
scured his reasoning. ‘Those who have read a volume pub- 
lished by the Karl of Laude:dale, on the “ Nature and Origin 
of Public Wealth,” will have a clear conception of our mean- 
ing, when we ascribe to verbal inaccuracy, or rather to the un- 
avoidable ambiguity of written language, the most plausible 
strictures which have been made on the “ Health of Nations.” 

Before we enter upon the proper subject of this article we 
cannot help making one remark upon the great improvements 
which the present generation have attained to in the theory of 

government 
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government and in the principles of trade. ‘The spirit .of thé 
modern system of politicaleconomy, in which we willingly: in: 
clude the doctrines of QueSNAI, is to relieve mankind: from 
restraint and imterference in the management oftheir property; 
and to impress upen rulers the futility, and absolute mischief» df 
legislating for the assistauce of individual sagacity, or for dis 
recting the employment of capital, industry: and geniuss It 
demands for the trader, manufacturer, and agriculturist nor othét 
encouragement than impartiality, freedoin, and protection;yand 
in return, it promises to the statesman extension of commerce, 
domestic prosperity, and a flourishing revenue. « In trathy the 
Jeading proposition of Smith’s inquiry, und from whieh s very large 
proportion of his characteristic doctrines follow; as. necessary — 
and almost manifest corollaries.are to the following import :=- 
That what we call political»order is much less the effect of 
human contrivance than is commonly imagined ;—That every 
man is a better judge of his own interest than any legislator can 
be for him; and that this regard to private interest, (or in 
ether words the desire of bettering his condition) may be safely 
trusted to as a principle of action, universal in its operation 
among men;—-That where the rights of individuals are com- 
pletely protected by the magistrate, there is a strong tendency 
in human affairs, arising from. what we are apt to consider as 
the selfish passions of our nature, to a progressive and rapid 
improvement in the state. of society ;—That this tendency: in 
human affairs is often so very powerful as to correct the in- 
conveniences threatened by the errors of the statesmen ;—And 
that, therefore, the reasonable presumption is in favour of every 
measure which is calculated to give the utmost scope to the 
employment of capital, indystry and talents, that is consistent 
with the security of property and of the other rights of the 
citizens. In one of his oldest manuscripts now extant *, Dr. 
Smith observes, that nothing else is requisite to carry a state 
10 the highest degree of opulence from the lowest barbarism, 
but power, easy taxes, and a tolerable‘administration of jastice; ° 
all the rest bemg brought about by the natural course of things. 
All governments which thwart this nataral course, which force 
things into another channel; or which endeavour to arrest’ the. 
progress of society at a particular pomt; are unnatural, and, - 
to support themselves, are obliged to be oppressive and tyran- — 


nical, , 
‘The advanced state of sound knowledge:in every. field of 
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human inquiry seems, in fact, to, dictate the same maxims, and 
to guide the statesman, the physician and the agriculturist tq 
nearly the same hine of conduct ;--to watch and assist the ope- 
rations of nature, to accommodate their theories, and regulate. 
their practice according to the tendency and qualities of their re- 
spective subjects, and merely to remove those obstacles and correct 
those-anomalies, which: less skilful practitioners may have created. 
‘The important lesson which writers on political economy have 
deduced from thehistory of natious, and particularly from the 
operation of the numerous statutes which respect trade, is an 
exhortation to simplify as much as possible the machinery of 
government, and to put moze cqutidence im the sagacity and self- 
love of the human being. They have: illustrated this most 
satisfactory truth, that the moral nature of man is so wisely 
adjusted to the circumstances in which he is placed upon earth, 
that, in proportion as every individual advances his awn interest, 
and pursues what may appear to a nuyow mind his own solitary 
gain, the more effectually does he, at the same instant, promote 
the good of his country, and add to the strength aud dignity of 
its government. ‘The circulation of the blood, the processes 
of assimilation, absorption and distribution are not more regu- 
larly maintained in the humav body, and answer not more cer- 
tainly the various purposes of animal life, than the natural de- 
sire of man to better his condition supplies the wants and mul- 
tiplies the comforts of the largest community to which he may 
happen to belong. 

Myr. Craig is obviously a disciple of Adam Smith’s; and, as 
such, he exereises a considerable freedom of discussion on every 
subject that comes before him, and maintains to their full ex- 
tent, the liberal maxims of his illustrious master. We are not 
certain, however, that he 1s always as mild, tolerant, and delibe- 
rative as the Author of the Wealth of Nations; and he makes 
no effort to conceal a pretty strong degree of dislike and sus- 
spicion towards the peuple m the possession of political power. 
He occasionally gives wi also to: rather misanthropical reflec- 
tions and uniformly discoyers ebjections and difticulties, as - 
arising from the hability to errar and fraud of those who- have 
to cxecute laws and administer justice. We meution these ¢i- 
cumstances merely because they struck us in che perusal of his 
book, and not wih the most distant intention of finding fault ; 
for it is clearly compatible with the sincerest love for our species, 
to be jealous of those who are: clothed with authority, and to 
‘ato out, with the most suspicious minuteness, every source of 

rror and every possibility of abuse. 
Asan author, Mr. Craig can have few pretensions to ori- 
ginality of view; and his chief merit may be regarded as com 
| sisting 
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gisting in a clear arrangement of his matter, and in a perspicu- 
ous and agreeable style. His work embraces a much wider 
field than either Smith’s or Lord Lauderdale’s; and treats. not 
only of Political Kconomy, strictly so called, but also of jurise 
prudence and the principles of morals. In the first volume he 
goes over the same ground with Smith in his Moral Sentiments, 
with Paley in his Moral Philosophy; and even with Locke, 
Hume, and Rousseau in their various essays on government. 
Towards the close of lis work, indeed, he advances to subjects 
which may be said to come home to the business and bosoms 
of all ranks, for we bave several judicious and touching obser- 
yations on the house and window duty, on the property tax, and 
the excise laws, Of this practical or rather common ‘place 
discussign there as perhaps more than enough, in a book pro» 
fessing to teach the Elements of Political Science. . 

The. work 1s divided into three parts, which are stated with 
considerable ingenuity and elegance, as springing out of the sub- 
ject in the following order and connection. 


“In examining,”’ says the author in his Introduction, “ the po- 
litical institutions of Society, the first circumstance that claims 
our attention is the authority which we see exercised by a few 
citizens over the rest of the community, To ascertain the nature 
of the rights vested in government, the limits within which obedience 
is the duty of the people, and the description of persons to whom po- 
litical autherity ought to be entrusted will, accordingly under the 
title of the Constitution of Government, form the first general di- 
vision of the following treatise. | 

‘‘ In return for the aythority intrusted to government, and to 
compensate the sacrifice of individual opinions, wishes and ins 
terests to the orders of those.in whom publié authority is vested, 
some advantages to the community must be expected from ‘social 
combination, and some public services from the political institutions 
which are called into existence. The second division of the in- 
quiry therefore, relates to the Duties of Government. 

' “Tn the performance of these duties governnient must ire 
the personal aid of the ‘citizens, or pecuniary contributions by 
which the expences incurred forthe general benefit may be defrayed. 
Hence a third inquiry into the nature of the Revenues of Govern- 
ments. 

** Under one or other of these heads, every subject connected 
with the general science of ae and most of those included 
jn the branch of it usually denominated political economy, may 
easily be arranged. _ But before it be-possible to enter upon any 
satisfactory discussion of the rights or duties of government, it 
seems requisite in a preliminary discourse, to endeavour to ascere 
tain the nature of those Principles of Morals, which are the foune 
pation of all duties and of all rights,” . f 
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{ft is utterly impossible to follow Mr. Craig over all this 
ground; on which account we shall pass by his disquisition on 
the principles of morals, which is. at least as heavy as original, 
and come at ouce to his chapters on the constitution of govern. 
ment. 

Whence, then, did government originate, and what is the foun- 
dation on which the claims are rested of the few to rule over the 
many! ‘There are three answers which bave been given to this 
question all of which have been the subject of much discussion, 
and of much uumecessary refutation. One set of men have 
maintained that there exisis a Divine right by which kings reign ; 
others have asserted that there exists a compact between those 
who govern and those who submit to authority ; and a third class 
have taught that it is simply because government is advantageous 
that men have so universally sacrificed their natural liberty, and 
consented to obey laws enacted for the commoa good. The 
doctrine of divine right (in the political acceptation of the term) 
has been long exploded in England; and, as our author justly 
remarks, a for mal refutation of it would now be regarded as an 
affront to the understanding of the reader, It was a very foolish 
argument which was sometimes used in support of the tenet of 
which we are speaking, that the mere possession of power ought 
to be viewed as a manifest proof that the Deity willed such an 
allocation of it im the hands of every particular ruler, 1t was 4 
mode of reasoning which led to a conclusion much too general, 
to suit the purpose for which it was used ; for it might have been 
employed to justify the most execrable tyranny, and to sanctify, by 
its implication of divine right, the most sanguinary stratagem 
that ever gained or polluted a throne. 

When, in the second place, we view the question in the light 
of a compact, the arguments are neither more clear nor satisfac 
tory. Indeed an insurmountable dificulty stands at the very thres- 
hold of the inquiry, for nobody cau tell when the said compact 
was made; who delegated authority for that purpose ; and what 
sanction was sufficient to render it binding on all future genera- 
tions. History preserves no gccount of such 4 pledging of troths 
between rulers and their subjects ;.the terms are not defined in 
any record accessible to the public eye; the duties of allegiance 
and protection, which must have been the basis of such an 
agreement, have never been inscribed in tables of brass or scrolls 
of parchment :—and, in short, we are compelled to believe 
that this famous compact hus as yet had no more stable founda- 
tion than the dreams of an ingenious philosopher. 

‘The argument which turns upon the utility of government is 
the only one which will stand examination; for man could not 
exist a week in the local state without’ perceiving the niecéssify 


of 
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of being guided by the wise and protected by the strong. In the 
rudest condition of savage life, occasions would frequently occur 
of referring to the wisdom of the aged for justice and advice, 
and of arraying the warriors of the tnbe under a bold and skilful 
leader. Even the toils of the chase would demand combination 
and counsel; and defence from the wild beasts which disputed 
with them the sovereiguty cf the forest ; would call to the first 
rank some one of superior courage and address. Authority 
founded on this natural basis would gradually acquire strength 
and conciliate submission ; and without the formality of com- 
pact, or any precise limitation of power, allegiance would find its 
measure in the sense of benefit and obligation, while the pa- 
triarchal or military ruler would perceive the extent of his duty in 
the wants of his countrymen. In process of time, indeed, an 
ambitious character might arise who would so far abuse this 
power as to lead his subjects to call in question the tenure 
which he held it: and if he happened not to be the son of a 
god, or a child of the sun, it is probable they would cut off his 
head, and give his place to some other person of more mode- 
rate views. In all rude societies, accordingly, in which we in- 
clude the Turks even of the present day, there must be a con- 
stant vibration between tyranny on the one hand and popular 
licentiousness on the other; and in the most civilized and best- 
balanced governments, there is a considerable degree of jea- 
lousy directed towards those who exercise the power of the 
state. Nothing then can be more obvious than that necessity 
and advantage are at once the foundation and support of civil 
government; for whensoever tyranny has swallowed up the rights 
and privileges of a community, and thus defeated the end for. 
which men submit to the privations and sacrifices which even — 
the mildest governments must impose, the principle of utility 
dictates the frightful expedient of overthrowing the executive 
authority, or of chaining up the fury of its domination. At the 
revolution this expedient was successfully resorted to in Eng- 
land ; and so much skill and care were exhibited in the changes 
which were then made upon the constitution, and so well 
have the various parts and antagonist principles performed 
their functions, and retained their primitive strength, that the 
hazard of any farther interference is removed to an unlimited 
distance. 

In the second chapter of this book, there are many excellent 
observations in the distribution of political power, all of which 
are illustrated with much elegance and learning, from the his- 
tory and present state of the European uations; but as we are 
desirous Of making our readers acquainted with Mr. Craig’s 
notions of punishment, and the actual state of our criminal law, ee 

5 shall 
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shall rest satistied with having made a reference to what we are 
thus compelled to pass over. 

‘The seconil book which treats of the Duties of Government, 
enters very largely to the consideration of civil and crimmal 
jurisprude nee, ‘and here the author repeats the old query, where 
is the right, and what is the object, of punishment? Rousseau 
derives the right to pimish from the social contract, into which 
he supposes mankind to have entered; as the man, who, by liv- 
lig IN society, enjoys protection from the crimes of others, 1s 
unagined to give his consent that he himself shall be punished 
whenever he commits a crime. The same author, by the aid 
of a fiction, assigns the right im question to the power which a 
yictor possessed over a conquered enemy ; for the culprit is here 
regarded as having, by his crime, declared war agaist the com- 
munity to which he belonged, and to the vengeance of which he 
consequently stands ameuable. Mr. Craig, neglecting this 
groundless fiction, regards the right of punishing as que of those 
natural rights of the human bemg which he possessed antecedent 
to the formation of society; and maintains that this right was 
never relinquished, but merely transferred to the public magis- 
trate to be exercised m all circumstances in which the plaintiff 
cannot do it better himself.. ‘This being a matter of mere theory, 
itis of litle consequence whetherx the views of Rousseau or of 
Mr. Craig be preferred: but the opinion of the latter, that the 
chief object of punishment is to satisfy the indignation of man- 
kind, appears to be as dangerous as it js extravagant. 

He has been led to this conclusion, we think, ‘by expanding to 
an unwarrantable extent one of Adam Smith’s moral senti- 
ments relative to the criterion of merit and demerit in human 
beings. A man, according to the theory of that author, deserves 
praise or blame, reward or punishment, in exact proportion ta 
our sympathy with the feelings of the person whom he has be- 
nefited or mjured.. We are, in fact, supposed to place ourselves 
iu the circumstances of the man to whom a good or evil action 
has been done, and to estimate the amount of his gratitude or 
resentment by that which would arise in our own hearts. “ He,” 
says Dr. Smith, * appears to deserve reward, who to some per- 
son or persons, is the natural object of a gratitude which every 
human heart is disposed to beat time to, and thereby applaud : 
and he ou the other hand, appears to deserve punishment, who 
in the same manner, is to some person or persons, the natural 
object of a resentment which the breast of every reasonable man 
is ready to adopt and sy mpathize with.” Of this Jatter passion 
the same author observes, that its natural gratification tends of its ° 
own accord to produce all the political ends of punishmeyt,—the 
correction of the criminal, aud the example to the public. 
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Mr. Craig, adopting Smith’s notions with a degree of fidelity 
and closeness, which might have. suggested the propriety of a 
reference to the work of the latter, lays the foundation of penal 
law upon the feeling of resentment and desire of revenge which 
the injured person entertains towards him who iflicted the 


wrong. 


“ That degree of resentment,” says he, ‘* which al! mankind a¢- 
knowledge to be just, or rather the indignation excited by crimes 
in the breast of impartial spectators, is the great original founda- 
tion of the right of punishment, and furmishes the standard by 
which its just degree may, in every case, be ascertained. Ina 
rude age, the private vengeance of the injured party would meet 
with countenance and support from his neighbours, in as far as 
was consonant with their sympathetic sentiment of indignation ; 
that is, in as far as was agreeable to justice. But in more improv- 
ed societies, the infliction of punishment passes from individuals to 
the state; public tranquillity is thus preserved, and, while inor- 
dinate revenge is repressed, a more regular and certain dispensa- 
tion of justice is secured. The right possessed by the state, how- 
ever, is neither different in kind nor in degree, from that which 
was formerly vested in individuals. Its exercise is transferred, but 
its nature remains unchanged. The proper degree of punishment 
must still be determined by the same criterion, the sentiment of 
indignation excited in the breast of the impartial spectator. If it 
fall short of this, the private sufferer is not sufficiently avenged ; if 
it exceed, and this is by far the most usual error, it no longer has 
any foundation in justice.” 


Of this reasoning it is perhaps enough to say that it is quite 
inapplicable to the principles upon which penal Jaw is actually 
administered, in every society above the condition of mere bar- 
burism. Judges do not measure out punishment according to 
the indignation or resentment which a crime may have excited, 
but according to a variety of circumstances which have a refer. 
ence to the safety of the community, the prevention of similar 
offences, and sometimes to the reformatioy of the guilty person. 
As resentment in the public mind must have a thousand different 
degrees of intensity, and as the desire of revenge in the private 
sufferer must be moditied by as many views of aggravation or 
apology, it would be utterly impossible to meet the appetite for 
punishment so as exactly to satiate it, in the simplest case that 
could be specified. Besides, at what stage, or degree, of its 
violence is resentment to be taken as the measure by which 
justice ought to be administered? If it is that raging paroxysm 
of it which immediately succeeds the commission of a crime, 
that convulsive desire of revenge, for example, which must tise 
in the heart of a father whe sees the murderer of his son, stand- 
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ing over the lifeless body, and brandishing the bloody weapon to 
defy and insult the agomes of paternal grief, then, the most 
dreadful punishment that could be inflictéd must be pronounced 
for their fair reconipence of justice, and public law must conse- 
quently be stained with cruelty, and disgraced with protracted 
angaish. ‘The effect of time im moderatmg the feelings towards 
a criminal must, according to this view of things, also alleviate 
his guilt; and the man who is hanged for murder a twelvemont: 
after he had perpetrated it, must be comparatively innocent in 
the eye of the public. 

In fact, the source of our author’s extravagance on this sub- 
ject may be traced to his neglect of the obvieus distiftction be- 
tween the real demerit of crimes, as viewed by the moralist and 
divine, and as estimated by a legislator or juryman. In the 
former case, a bad action ts weighed with a reference to its 
motive, the provocation, the degree of ingratitude which at- 
tended it, and is in short characterized as more or less heinous, 
upon the ground of certain qualities which it indicates, rather 
than from the precise injury which it inflicts : while, in the latter 
case, the judgment is formed by’a reference to the temptation 
which the state of society presents to the frequent commission of 
that particular crime, the facility with which it may be perpe- 
trated, the difficulty of detection, and above all, the actual in- 
jury and practical evils which it entails upon the community. 
‘Taking up the subject on the footing of abstract morality, in- 
deed, we would have little hesitation in admitting that the re- 
sentment of a virtuous and enlightened people might be regarded 
as a tolerably correct standard of demerit, and consequently, as 
a metisure or criterion of punishment at the bar of conscience 
or even of God. But confining ovr attention to the palpable 
views of crime, under which it must present itself to the law- 
giver and judge, nothing, it strikes us, could be more absurd 
than to substitute indignation or resentment, instead of a salutary 
regard to the welfare of society, as the source and measure of 
penal law. It is rather surprising, too, that an author who as- 
cribes the existence of civil government at large to views of uti- 
lity, should found the administration of criminal jurisprudence, 
on personal feeling and private revenge. 

We agree with Dr. Paley that the proper end of human pu- 
nishment is not the satisfaction of justice, but the ‘prevention of 
crime. The infliction of so much pain for so much guilt is the 
rule of retribution which we expect from heaven, and it is no 
doubt the natural order of things according to our limited views 
of perfect justice and truth ; but the gradation of punishment in 
proportion to delinquency, and the allotment of suffering in the 
exact fatio of moral turpitude, (both measured on the — 
pubiic 
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public indignation and private resentment,) have not, so far as 
we know, ‘been considered ‘as the basis of any peual code. 
Nothing excites greater resentment, and few crimes are re- 
garded with greater indignation, than breach of trust and viola- 
tion of confidence; yet these offences are either not punished at 
all by human laws, or punished much inore slightly than other 
frouds which are not so heinous. There is surely no comparison 
between the moral guilt of the man who betrays the trust of an 
immense sum committed to his.care, thus involving his friend in 
ruin; and that of him who forges his name to defraud him of 
five pounds ; yet the law of the land regards the former with 
comparative impunity, while it: demands the forfeit of life from 
the latter. In all such cases Mr. Craig’s standard and measure 
of punishment will not apply; for while the resentment of the 
person whose confidence has’ been abused, would secure the 
sympathy of the impartial bystander, almost to any extent of 
punishment, that~of the man whose loss amounted to no more 
than five pounds, would be loaded with execration as soon as 
he called for the blood 6f the offender. It is, indeed, readily 
conceded to our author that there are many cases of punishment 
inflicted by the criminal law of all countries which do not quite 
accord with the natural feelings of sympathy in the human heart; 
and that in all such cases there is an evident sacrifice of what 
may be natural justice, to views of expeciency and advantage. 
This, however, is not the question at issue; and when Myr. 
Craig maintains that the proper degree of punishment must be 
determined by the sentiment of indignation excited by crime, 
aud appties this principle to the administration of penal law, in 
a civilized and wealthy nation, we hesitate not to pronounce his 
doctrines extravagant aud untenable. 

‘There is one other topic convecied with the administration 
of penal justice which must not be passed over; namely, the 
advantage of having the criminal code better defined as to its 
denunciations, and, “of course, more regularly and certainly ex- 
ecuied upon those ‘who have been condemued. ‘There are two 
methods, Dr. Paley observes, of admwistering criminal law ; 
of which the first assigns capital punishments to fow offences, 
and inflicts it. iuvariably 5 ; and the second assigns capital punish- 
ments tv many kinds of offences, but inflicts it only upon a few 
examples of each kind. 


‘“¢ The latter of which twomethods,”’ he continues, ‘has been long 
adopted in this country, where, of those who receive sentence of 
death, scarcely one in ten is executed. And the preference of this 
to the other method seems to be founded in the consideration, that 
the selection of proper objects for capital punishment principally 
depends upon circumstances, which, however easy to perceive > 
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each particular case after the crime has been committed, it is ims 


possible to enumerate or define beforehand; or to ascertain, how- 


ever, with that exactness, which is requisite in legal descriptions. 
Hence, although it may be necessary to fix by precise rules of law 
the boundary on one side, that is, the limit to which the punish- 
ment may be extended ; and also that nothing less than the autho- 
rity of the whole legislatute be suffered to determine that boundary 
and assign these rules; yet the mitigation of punishment, the exer- 
cise of lenity, may, without danger be entrusted to the executive 
magistrate, whose discretivn will operate upon those numerous un- 
foreseen, mutable, and undefirlable circumstances, both of the crimé 
of the criminal which constitute or qualify the malignity of such 
offence. By the number of statutes creating capital offences the 
law of England sweeps into the net every crime, which, under any 
possible circumstances may merit the punishment of death: but 
when the execution of this sentence comes to be deliberated upon, 
a small proportion of each class are singled out, the general cha- 
racter or the peculiar aggravations of whose crimes render them fit 
examples of public justice. By this expedient few actually suffer 
death, whilst the dread and danger of it hang over the crimes of 
many.” 


A very different view has been taken of this subject by several 
able writers, aud particularly by Sir Samuel Romilly and the 
author now before us, in whose reasoning there is much good 
sense as well as many cogent arguments. If it be true that the 
certainty of punisiiment is a much surer preventive of crime than 
its severity, it wili be granted that the law, which, generally speak- 
ing, executes what it threatens, will be more effectual in restrain- 
ing offenders than one which necessarily awards a penalty which 
is very seldom inflicted. A criminal code which operates in this 
latter manner, has a double teudency to secure the impunity of 
the guilty ; it encourages presumption m him who commits the 
crime, and it checks the activity of him against whom it is_com- 
mitted. He, trom whom a thef has stolen goods, to the amount 
of forty-shillings, would im all cases prosecute with energy, pro- 
vided he were sutistied that he could bring down upon hima 
certain adequate punishment ; whereas the mere circumstance of 
the culprits’ hfe bemg im his hands, and the conviction that if 
the law be faithfully administered his crime must be expiated by 
2 public death, are considerations which 8 pan entail a sacri- 
tice of justice to the feelings of humanity. ence, there is little 
doubt, many crimes are concealed; and even in cases where 
the aggrieved person is bound over to prosecute, the action 

roceeds with such a degree of languor, as map indicates that 
the feelings of justice, and the letter of the law are at complete 
variance. “ Even when a culprit is brought to trial, the same 
consideratious,” as Mr. Craig observes, “ will soften the ieee | 
wu 
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aud mduce the wituesses to give to every circuntstance that 
colour which may Le most favourable to the prisoner. If all 
this be unavailing, and the fact be established by uncovtrovert- 
ible proof, still the humanity of the jury, by what has been 
called “ a pious perjury,” will ab dictate a verdict of ac- 
quittal;; or at least find some circumstance; unsupported by the 
evidence, or even directly contradicted by it, which may mit- 
gate the legal penalty. After all, hopes of pardon may be 
founded on the hardship of the case, and the natural commise- 
ration of mankind.” 

A second evil attending the great increase of capital offences, 
and the waut of gradation in the statutory punishment, is the 
danger that men will at length be brought to believe there is as 
little distinction in the guilt of the crime as in the penalty award- 
ed bylaw. In practice, it will be readily granted, there is no 
ground for complaint, as few are brought to the gibbet whose 
characters and offences are not of the very worst description ; 
sull the mere circumstance of being condemned to death con- 
stitutes a severe part of the punishment, and proves, perhaps, 
the greatest obstacle to the restoration of self-esteem and public 
confidence, and consequently to the chance of amendment and 
future usefulness. Jt is, indeed, no easy matter to define before- 
hand the penalty to be inflicted upon every particular offence, «s 
the atrocity and moral turpitude of a bad action will frequently 
depend upon circumstances which no hw-giver could either 
anticipate or describe ; but it is certainly possible to draw a 
line, considerably higher than it stands at present, on the scale 
of human crimes, below which, punishment should be graduated 
aud marked out, so as to prevent impunity on the one band, and 
injustice on the other. “ ft is a melancholy truth,” says Sir Wil- 
liam Blackstone, “ that amoug the variety of actions which men 
are daily liable to commit, no less than one hundred and sixty 
have been declared by act of parliament to be felonies without 
betiefit of clergy :” And since the time when Sir William wrote 
the list has been gteatly increased. | 

It is vain to urge that the fear of death, which is not inflicted 
upon oné in ten who deserve it, according to the present tenor of 
one criminal law, will deter from the commission of crimes ; 
because it is, on the contrary, almost positively certain that an 
encouragement is held out to offenders in the hope of escape 
which this severity of denunciation necessarily leads to. The cer- 
tainty of twelve months’ solitary confinement and hard labour, 
will make a deeper impression upon the mind in the presence of 
temptation, than the chance of being selected as an example of 
capital punishment; just as the certainty of losing a limb in 
battle would depress the spirit of a soldier at the opening of a 
ny ! campaign, 
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campaign, much more than the hazard he incurs of losing his hfe. 
In the present state of things, punishment for capital offences 
is regarded as a kind of lottery; and thousands run the risk, 
each trusting to his own good fortune. 

In this book on the Duties of Government, there are chapters 
ov National Defence, on Legislative Provision for the Poor, on 
Public Institutions for the Education of Youth, and on Religious 
l’stablishments; together with two other chapters onthe Direction 
of Capital, and Distribution of Wealth, which seem rather out of 
place. ‘To no part of this work d> we give more unqualified appro- 
bation than to the chapter on Public Provision for the Poor, as 
the author holds in it, a middle course between the severe and 
inhuman regulations which have been proposed by certam 
writers, and the profuse and burdensome system which bas been 
occasionally acted upon in this country. In all great commercial 
states, where the means of subsistence among the labouring 
classes are liable to be interrupted, and even cut off, by the in- 
tervention of causes which no sagacity can foresee, some pro- 
Vision must be made to save those from misery who are on such 
emergencies thrown out of employment. In every condition of 
society, as Mr. Craig observes, individuals will be found who 
wre unable to provide for their own subsistence. Some are born 
\ih defects in their mefital powers which preclude foresight and 
continued attention; others with defects of body which unfit 
them for every kind of labour; many are maimed by accident or 
weakened by disease 3 and all, when rendered impotent by age, 
are liable to outlive those to whose assistance they possess a claim 
by relationship or former services. 

As all tixed and certain resources for heggary and old age are 
attended with many objections, and are open to many abuses, we 
cordially agree with our author, im thinking, 


“That it is on all accounts desirable that those who may one 
day be reduced to indigence should themselves provide in the. sea- 
son of health and prosperity, for their future subsistence. In this 
view, the associations known by the name of Friendly Societies 
merit the highest approbation. Their members acquire a right to 
that assistance during sickness and old age, which, being the fruit 
of their own economy, it can be no degradation to receive. If 
these societies existed in sufficient number’, and were adapted to all 

anks in lite, by receiving annual, month}¥ and weekly contributions 
of various extent, every man in the country, might, by very mcon- 
siderable sacrifices, secure himself against future want. ‘The greas 
bar to accumulation, particularly among the lower orders, arises 
from the smallness of the sum which at one time can be saved. As 
he cannot lend out a few pounds or shillings at interest, a wotkmam 
is obliged to keep them by him, till his stere increase to a langes 
sum 5 
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sum; and the knowledge that he has immediate gratifieation in his 
power, by the sacrifice of what can conduce only in a very trifling 
degree to his future welfare, is a temptation constantly acting on 
his mind. But when every little sum as it is saved, is paid into 
the funds of a society, it is instantly put out of his own power, and 
remains irrevocably destined to his maintainance in sickness and in 
age. Such societies seem to be free from every objection, and, if 
generally established, might supersede, in a great measure, all that 
charity, whether public or private, which consists in distributing 
money to the poor.” 


How much more beueficially might the gentlemen of the va- 
rious Bible Associations be employed, and how much more good 
would result from their exertions and the immense coutributions 
of the country, were they to set about establishing parish banks 
for the benefit of the working classes of the community, and thus 
directing their thoughts to economical calculations and future inde- 
pendence. Solomon said of old, “ the eyes of a fool are m the 
ends of the earth,” but a wise man’s are in his head: and we 
suspect the characters to whom we allude, like a wide field for 
the display of their philanthropy, and would rather grasp the 
terraqueous globe in their services to mankind, than confer a 
certain benefit upon their own countrymen at home. At all 
events, such societies as those of which we are now stating the 
utility, might be so far encouraged by public patronage, and re- 
culated by statute as to supersede the heavy tax of poor’s rates 
over all the country. ‘The interference of the government could 
not in any respect, be regarded as tyrannical, for when the con- 
sequence of idleness and profusion in any man must be the en- 
tailing of the maintenance of his family, and of himself, per- 
haps, upon others, the state may certainly, without any infringe. 
ment of private freedom, take steps to guard against stich injus- 
tice and profligacy. 


“‘ Neither humanity nor good policy, says Mr. Craig, will suffer 
even the vicious to perish from want; and there is surely less in- 
justice ia enforcing the performance of so clear a moral duty, as 
that of each man providing for his own subsistence, than in com- 
pelling the industrious to furnish food, clothes, and lodging Jor the 
idle and improvident.” 


On the important subject of education Mr, Craig treads very 
closely in the footsteps of Dr. Smith, only he is a little urore tom. 
lerant towards Universities and Public Schools. ‘The leading 
principle with both authors is, to make the industry aud repute- 
tion of every teacher the chief source of his income ; and, in ne 
case, to secure his revenue in such a way as to render it a matter 
of indifference to him whether he has few pupils or many, So 
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far we readily admit the justness of their reasoning; but whew 
they proceed to apply the principles of trade to education, in its 
highest branches and most liberal views, and to recommend the 
abolition of the privileges and honours which have hitherte been 
connected with acadenmcal residence and graduation, we hesitate 
not to say that such principles are grossly misapplied. [Is any 
man weak enough to imagine that the interests of learning would 
be promoted, or the means multiplied of a judicious aud liberal 
education, were all the learned bodies and privileged corpora- 
tions of teachers broken up, and the instruction of all future 
candigates for theology, medicine, and law, committed to such as 
should promise, in the shortest time and at the least expense, to 
qualify them for the discharge of these impo;tant professions ! 
We are aware, indeed, that the same principle which regulates 
the supply of Portugal wine and Welsh mutton would produce a 
sufficient number of men to comment en the scripsures, and to 
prescribe to patients and clients ; and we have no doubt that, in 
this supply, the maxims of trade would be’ strictly adhered to, 
and that the stock of learning brought to market, in every indi- 
vidual instance, would be carefully calculated to prevent a glut. 
We concede to the advocates for a free trade in education, that 
a certificate of attendance upon a particular course of. study, os 
even an academical degree itself, is but & questionable kind of 
proof of a man’s attainments in literature and science ; but in what 
other way shall we so convenicntly ascertain that he has enjoyed 
ihe ordinary means of instruction, and the advantages of a regu- 
lar education. The most important situations in life are uot 
filled, agreeably to the result of a comparative trial of candi- 
dates ; aud as wterest and friendship will frequently preclude any 
very winute enquiry into talent and qualification, it is certainly 
expedient that every man, who may be called upon to exercise a 
learned profession, should bear an ostensible and prima facie 
evidence that he is competently learned. We cannot therefore 
sufficiently app!aud the practice of our Bishops in demanding, 
from every candidate for Holy Orders, the voucher of an acade- 
mical degree that he has attended the statutory period of time at 
one of our Universities: and although this regulation may occa- 
sionally interfere with the views of a man whom the promise of a 
living would induce to dye a red coat black, we see no ground 
for lamenting the restriction. 

As to a church establishment, Mr. Craig and ourselves hold 
so little in common in our way of thinking upon that important 
subject, that we shall not trouble our readers with his reasoning 
or with our remarks upon it: we shall rather employ what re- 
mains of their patience and of our room in reviewing a few see 
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strictly economical, on which modern writers have differed with 
Dr. Smith. 

In the fifth chapter of the first book of the Weakh of Nations, 
an attempt is to made to erect labour into an exact, universet 
and immutable standard of the exchangeable value of all com- 
modities : whereas it appears very Obvious, and has, in fact, 
been proved from Dr. Smith’s own statements, that the price of 
labour depends, like that of all other things, upon the propor- 
tion of the supply to the demand. If the value of labour be es- 
timated by the quantity ef necessaries and comforts which a 
given portion of it wil purchase,—and this is the standard to 
which Smith hinself refers,—nothing can be more manifest than 
that, not only in different countries, and different ages, but even 
m the same parish, and during the same year, the price, we 
mean ‘the real price, of labour is continually flactuating. This 
is adunitted in the clearest terms by Dr. Smith himself, who re- 
marks that the rea/ recompense of dabeur, the real quantity of 
the necessaries and conveniences of fife which it can procure to 
the labourer, ‘has, during the course of the present century, in- 
creased perhaps m astill greater proportion than its money-price : 
and this advancé he ascribes, not so much to the diminution of 
the value of the precious metals as to an increased demand for 
labour in Great Britain, arising from:the great prosperity of the 
country. 

At is justly observed by Smitli’s ‘biographer, that by setting up 
labour ‘as the standard of exchangeable value, he could mean 
nothing more than an approximation ; for.an absolute and immu- 
table standard is not to be found. Lord duauderdale bas endea~ 
voured to supply this desideratum, and.‘has constructed a crite- 
rion of value which bears a reference, at once, to those qualities 
of things which render them the object of min’s desire, and te 
the circumstance of their existing in a certain degree of scarce- 
ness. This new standard, however, which applies solely to what 
political economists call“ value in exchange,” docs hot go quite 
so far back, by one step at. least, as that proposed by Dr. 
Smith: and his Lordship’s attempt thas ouly added another in- 
stance in support of an Opikion which has now become pretty 
general, ‘that an absolute and universal measure of value, is une 
of the abstract terms which Bacon would have eatled a nomen 
sine re. ) i 

We have taken up ‘tlits topic, which 4s, after all the discus- 
sion that it has created, to be regarded as a mere metaphysical 
speculation, chiefly because it strikes us that Adam Smith's no- 
tions on the Corn Trade may be traced to his views relative to’ 
the standard of value. As cor? is that article of subsistence 
which can be least readily dispensed witli among the ager 
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classes, and is in fact, that article by a reference to which, the 
wages of a workman are usually estimated, it has been viewed 
by that author as possessing, to a great degree, the property of 
labour, as; the. measure of the value of all other commodities. 
Upon this supposition or assumption, he questions the: policy of 
granting bownwes upon exportation of corn; beeause, as such a 
measure necessarily raises the price of grain and consequently of 
all other articles, whether of commerce or manufacture, no ad- 
vantage will accrue to the farmer and land-holder, while a con- 
siderable obstyele is thrown in the way of our competition with 
those foreigners whose corn and wages bave not been raised. 
"here can be no doubt that corn, or whatever else is the com- 
mon vegetable food of the people of any country, must afford a 
betier stanaard than any other commodity of the real price of 
labour, and will, consequenily, represent with proportionable 
exactness the value of every thing else; but, ov the other hand, 
it is parucularly obvious, that, as corn ‘is imagined to derive this 
property from labour, it must be deficient in exactness, not only 
to the sume degree that labour is deficient, but even toa much 
greater degree... With his arguments on this poiat, all. his rea 
soning against the eflects of bounties as an encouragement to agri- 
culture fall to. the ground, ‘The policy and, practicability of 
granting bounties on the exportation of grain from this country, 
in the present state of our corn-markets and commercial rela- 
tions, form quite-a different subject.of political reckoning : but, 
as to the effvct of bounties in promoting agricultural enierprize, 
if the minister should think fit to tax all the other classes of the 
community for that purpose, there is not the slightest foundation 
on which to raise a doubt. Carried to a great extent it would, 
indeed defeat its own object, and by repressing the manufactur- 
lug interests, destroy the chief source of agricultural prosperity: 
the limits, however, are considerably wide, within which the 
landholder may be enriched at the expense of the consumers, 
without either thinning their ranks or reducing them to absolute 
misery. 

Another point on which De. Smith, has been 0 posed by 
more modern writers, is the distinction between productive and 
unproductive labour. ) 

According to the doctrines, of, Quesnai and. his followers, no 
labour but that bestowed upon land is productive ; because it is 
the only labour whigh does avy thing mere, than replace itself, 
and afford the or dipary profit, upon capital whether, fixed or cir- 
culating... These philosophers maintained that manufacturers of 
every class did nothing wore than realize, or fix _m the article 
which tkey made, a quantity of, Jebour equal to, the price of 
their maintenance, duying the time they were employing in mak- 

ing 
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ing it, together with the usual profit upon the capital, vested: in 
the materials aud instruments which were used by them. A paig 
of shoes, for example, are worth more than the leather and other 
materials which compose them, by the exact expense. of, the 
workman’s maintenance during the time he took to make them, 
tovether with the profit of the little capital which is fixed in the 
simple machinery which he employs. His labour is therefore 
said, merely to replace itself; that is, the price of it only pays 
the expense by which it was ‘produced ; and the given quanuty 
realized“in a pair of shocs will, when disposed of, just ena- 
ble him to realize as much more in another pair. If the la- 
bour bestowed upon land produced nothing more than what was 
sufficient to feed those why laboured upon ut, aud. to yield. a 
suitable return to the owuver of the land for the capital which was 
employed m cultivation, such labour would be denominated uns 
productive ; inasmuch as at the end of the year the landlord and 
labourers would be no richer than at the begining of it, having 
only gained the ordinary profit of capital, and as much food as 
will maintain them the following season. But land does yield 
more than feeds those who cultivate it, and returns the ordinary 
profits of stock; it yields a surplus with which the landlord. pur- 
chases coniforts and luxuries, employs tradesmen and, pays 
Taxes 5 and, on this account, the French economists denominated 
the labour and capital laid out on land productive. The practi- 
cal inferences which they drew from. this doctrine were, of 
course, very much in Penur of agriculture ; and by arguiy 
with much plausibility that the whole revenue of the state wi as 
ultimately paid by the proprictors of land, the economists ‘at 
once completely overthrew the mercantile system of politic ‘al 
science, ‘and the financial views of M. Colbert, the popular ‘and 
favourite iniuister of Louis ‘X{V. In refutation of this extraya- 
gant opmion it will be enough, as it 1s not our intention 10 enter 
farther into the subject, to allude to the sources of revenue in 
Great Biitsin and Holland; the amount of winch in both coun- 
tries, and in the former at this ver ry day, has frequently far, exe 
ceeded the net rental of the whole landed-property. 
Dr. Sinith was so deeply smitten with the simplicity and lis 
beral spirit of the French systen, that his strictures upon it bi 
scarcely any marks of ‘his usual penetration and sagacity, . He 
objected to the applicati ion of the term unproductive to the whole 
class of mercliaits and matiufacturers ;.and yet he fails, we think, 
in his’ attempt to pojnt Out the characteristics of productive, la- 
bour. He draws the’ line considerably lower in the scale than it 
was marked ott by tlié economists, aud admitting all to the rank 
of productive labourers who fixed or realized their labour Ja a 
vendible commodity, he excluded those only whose services Ape 
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rished at the instant of ‘performance. This latter class was still 
very numerous, and, although reviewers are not specially pointed 
out, we suspect they are included m some of the generic de- 
scriptions. — 


‘** The sovereign, says he, for example, and all the officers both 
of justice and war who serve under him, the whole army and navy, 
are unproductive labourers. 1n the same class must be ranked some 
of the gravest and most impartant, and some of the most frivolous, 
hse churchmen, lawyers, physicians, men of letters of al} 

inds, players, buffoons, musicians, opera-singers, opera-dancers, 
&c. The labour of the meanest of these has a certain value, regu- 
lated by the very same principles which regulate that of every other 
sort of lubour ; and that of the noblest and most useful produces 
nothing which could purchase or procure an equal quantity of Ia- 
bour. Like the declamation of the actor, the harangue of the 
orator, or the tune of the musician, the work of all of them perishes 
at the very instant of its production.” 


No position in the “ Wealth of Nations,” has provoked sq 
much criticism and petulant remark, ‘as this distinction between 
productive and unproductive labour; and yet uo doctrine is more 
tenable and consistent, when the language m which it is enun- 
ciated is employed without change of meaning, By productive 
Jabour, Dr. Smith evidently meant that, which keeps up the 
wealth and capital of the country, and which yields from its pro- 
tits the revenue by which the expences of the State are defrayed. 
{t is that labour, which, being fixed in a commodity to be sold, 
js, as it were, stocked and stored up, either to purchase labour, 
or, which is the same thing, the produce of labour in sume other 
form. ‘Lhose who have written in opposition to this part of Dr. 
Smith’s work, have extended very considerably the import of the 
term productive, as applied to human exertion ; classing under 
this head all kinds of labour that minister directly or indirectly to 
wealth, luxury, private gratification, and public security. In 
their acceptation of the word, the menial servant, who brushes 
his master’s coat, or rides behind his coach, performs labour as 
productive as that of the husbandman or shoe-maker ; and carry- 
ing on a process of reasoning on this new and eftended meaning 
of a technical phrase, they find little difficulty in establishing con- 
chisions in opposition to those of Dy Smith, If by national 
wealth be meant a well-cooked dinner, well-cleaned boots, or 
the hearing of a song, then without doubt ought menial servants 
to be classed with productive labourers ; the man who keeps 
«a hundred servants, is particularly nice about his eating and dress- 
ing, and hears all the Italians, male and female, who warble at 
the Opera-house, must contribute greatly to the strength and 
prosperity of his country. We shall say, however, that these 
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things rather indicate wealth than produce it; and going on the 
obvious principle, that national felicity is the sum total of indi- 
vidual felicity, shall admit that these ministers of luxury promote 
the happiness of the whole, by affording enjoyment to the few, 
still we will thank Mr. Craig, Lord Lauderdale, and the Edin- 
burgh Reviewers to inform us, in what sense their labours add to 
public wealth,—the sole object to which Dr. Smith directed bis 
arguments, He never denied that the services of the domestic, 
and the declamation of the player, have their value, and deserve 
their reward as well as the labour of the artizan; and, taking 
wealth tn the extended meaning of his opponents, he w ould rea- 
dily have admitted, that such exertions make an addition io it, 

that is, to the means of enjoyment or relaxation which are pro- 
yided for the community. He werely asserted, that the varions 
classes of men whom he enumerated, were not productive la- 
hourers, so far ay their exertions respected that employment of 
the national capital, which creates a demand for industry, and 
affords by its profits a revenue to the State, We do not main- 
tain that Smith drew the line of distinction exactly where lahour 
ceases to be productive of public advantage, or that all his illus. 
trations are completely unexceptionable ; but we certainly do 
maintain, that the writers to whom we have alluded treat the 
author and his argument with equal unfairness, in almost all the 
conelusigns which they have marshalled against this portion of 
his work. 

The speculations of the economists, like the speculations of 
all political writers who have a favourite object to secure, are 
carried considerably beyond their legitimate bearing; and are 
attended, as we have already observed, with the very absurd co- 
rollary, that land defrays all the expences ofthe State, and affords 
the revenue upon which the whole people is subsisted. The 
various classes of mavufactufers and artists are regarded as pro- 
ducing nothing more by their labour and ingenuity than the 
price “of their maintenance during the time that their labour and 
ingenujty were exercised yall their exertions are pronounced toe 
be sterile and unproductive, aud incapable of adding any thing 
to national wealth. Whatever riches a workman may acquire, 
are represented, by this system, as just so much drawn frotw the 
cultivators of land: aud consequently in proportion to his opu- 
lence, a degrée of poverty has been created somewhere else. In 
short, all the other classes of men are useful merely as they con- 
sume the surplus produce of the soil, and pay for it with the 
labour or skill which they fix in’ the cloaths, shoes, and other 
comforts, which the farmer has occasion for ; much in the same 
way that a cow is useful, which repays with her milk the grass 
sad hay that she consumes during the year. Si 
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Mr. Craig opposes the doctrines of the Economists with much 
sound reasoning ; but it is impossible to quote any part of his 
section on this subject, without materially injuring the whole, 
and weakening the force of every particular argument. Indeed 
eur author has some reason to find fault with us, both for exhi- 
biting his opinions in our own language, and also for dwelling 
chiefly on such parts of his work as are least entitled to praise. 
Perhaps, however, it will not mend the matter to say, that as 
those portions of his book which are most original, are also the 
farthest removed from the ordinary sentiments of mankind, we 
could not bring forward what we regarded as peculiarly his own, 
without the clumsy appendage of our observations, by way of 
check and caution. We allude chiefly to his notions on criminal 
jurisprudence. 

As to the rest, we have not the Jeast hesitation in recommend- 
ing these Elements of Political Science as a useful book for 
students in that most important branch of human knowledge: 
the doctrines are those which ave generally approved and acted 
upon in this free and enlightened country: the discussions which 
pervade it are liberal and manly, and the style is correct, perspi- 
cuous, and sometimes truly eloquent. 





Art. IIT. Specimens of “the Classic Poets, from Homer to 
Tryphiodorus. By C..d. Elton. 3S vols. 8vo. 11. 16s. 
Baldwin. 1814. 


TRANSLATION from dead languages mast be admitted to 
be a task of great difficulty. Even our best prose translators, 
however faithful to the text, and imbued with the spirit of their 
originals, can scarcely be said to compensate the Vnglish reader 
for his ignorance, not merely of classical Greck and Latin, but 
of those inexpressible beauties and stubboru_ idioms which dis- 
dain the fetters of any other tongue. Can any one have a full 
conception of Demosthenes, Tacitus, or Pliny, who reads them 
only in the versions of Leland, Murpby, and Melmoth? But in 
poetry the difficulty becomes incomparably greater : the barriers 
which divide the territories of ancient and modern song appear 
almost insurmountable. In almost every instance, the powers 
of geuius have failed, when the poet of one age has attempted 
to give a true portrait, of the poet of another, We must have a 
likeness, and more than a likeness :, the peculiar traits which 
marked the original, must be at once accurately and forcibly 
renewed: the air and aititude myst be all strictly preserved : 
the features, countenance, aud expression which he were, must 
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be traced out, and given us, if, possible, without addition or 
diminution ou the part of the copyist. All this: is necessary to 
complete the picture. And_af this be thought too great an un- 
dertaking, what wall be said if we demand more than this? 
Not content with one good specimen of a favourite author, we 
require our artist to continue his labours, to vary with every 
varying shade, to change with every changing) passion, and to 
give us a thousand different views of one aud the same personage, 
if he aspire to the high honour of a perfect translator of an 
epic poem. 

We do not know whether the author of the work now before 
us, really harbours the, project of only presenting to the literary 
world, comp/eée translations of all ‘ the Classic Poets from 
Homer to Tryphiodorus ;” or whether he will, also add the 
works of a/d the Latin Poets to that number, from the sixth to 
the eighteenth century iuclusive, if life and health be vouchsafed 
unto him. A few timid spirits may perhaps think the plan an 
ambitious one: but what may not genius and industry bring to 
pass? Let us hope, therefore, to adorn our libraries, not with 
mere “ Specimens,” bub full and finished works of Fracastorius, 
Sannazarius, and Pohuan, those bright poetical. luminaries of 
the sixteenth, cetiiwy, and descending nearer to the present 
times, leave. .a space open for the admission (if Mr, Elton will 
deign to give them place among the Classic Poets,) of our own 
native bards, the auihors of the “ Musa Oxontenses, Caata- 
brizienses, and Etonenses.” 

But if Mr..Elion, who has already given to the public a Tran- 
slation of iiesiod, has really and soberly no such plan im con. 
templation, we have then only to, consider these detached pieces 
of poetry with feference to the appellation they bear :—Are 
they then specimens of the Classic Poets, or of Mr. Elton 
himself? After a sufficient investigation, we answer, not of the 
former but of the latter certainly.—And we will presently show 
our grounds for this decision, : 

Let it nat be supposed, ‘however, that this, gentleman shows 
himself unacquainted with the general meaning of his authors, 
It 1s his chief merit (and it is surely no slight merit,) to have 
copied in| most instances, with exact and scrupuleus fidelity. 
Au adherence to tiie real or supposed signification, of the 
classic, is a maxim from which he never wilfully departs.’ His 
preface is the best criterion of his opmions. He there announces 
his intention of using both rhyme and blank verse indifferently. 
No material. objection can be taken to his preference, of ‘blank 
verse iu reasoning upon the subject, but he has too, often failed 
in the applieation. ‘Fhe composed strain, and the slow, though 
majestic march of the Miltonic measure, is not always adapted 
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even to epic poetry, its amour is rather too heavy and cumbrous;: 
it has a woeful tendency to lag behind, und neither follows the 
conceptions or expressions of Homer, through all his sudden 
ebullitions of sentiment, and daring flights of poesy.—It is still 
fess suited to the Doric simplicity and flowing measure of 
‘Theocritus, and ts very unhappily used by our author in his version 
of that poet's “ Infant Hercules.” 

‘The preface contains the acknowledged prmeciple upon which 
Mr. E. proceeds m all his translations. Taste,” he says, “ is 
a capricious and variable standard, the fit standard of a trans- 
lator is fidelity.” He admits also, “ a certain discretionary 
power, which recognizes the necessity of sustaining the spirit 
of an author, but by no means presupposes the licence of swr- 
passing it.” "This doctrine is unquestionably good im the ab- 
stract, and is levelled, with some effect, at Pope's untrue though 
delightful translation of the Mliad, of which it may fairly be said, 
“ Si non errasset, fecerat tle minus.” It might also operate as 
a successful antidote to the injudicious admiration’ which has 
been bestowed upon the too modern and paraphrastic hberties 
of Dryden: the unwarranted style of Gifford’s abrupt and in- 
terrapted version of Juvenal, aud the far too melodious cadence 
of Hodgsow, so inconsistent with the cynical majesty of that 
grand but caustic satirist. Had Mr. Elton, however, been in- 
spired with but a few sparks of that true genius which animates 
these admired translators, his readers (if readers he has) would 
compound, we think, for less of that excessive and slavish 
fidelity, which fears to please lest it should offend, and strains 
every nerve to avoid the rebellous crime of surpassing the 
origmal. It is due to Mr. E., to declare that he is acquitted 
most fully of this crime. It would be cruel to have loaded such 
poets as Homer and Pindar with a weight of energies they 
were unqualified to sustam: and common justice compels us te 
add, that the dry and jejune sentences of ‘Theognis are faithfully 
sustained, but by no means surpassed. 

We have already hinted at the extreme difficulty of finding a 
faultless copy of a poetical author :—truth and spirit are after 
all the only requisite qualities, but how rarely are they united. 
The present age is prolific im translations, and if the public 
consents to obtain its learning at second hand, be it so: we 
would not seriously damp the ardour and efforts of so many 
rising competitors for borrowed fame: but if “ poetical truth 
and spirit,” cannot be made to amalgamate in one composition, 
though there is more affinity between them than is generally sup- 

, we do not hesitate to prefer the latter to the former. 
Give us but the “thoughts that breathe, and words that burn," 
and we will give up the following maxim of cease: to 
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— whose talents cannot exceed the bounds of humble cor. 


« Your author always will the best advise ; 
Fall where he falls, and where he rises, rise.” 


Better is that copy of the Venus de Medicis which bears some 
striking marks of its peculiar and indescribable grace, though 
with the addition of some unwarrantable and imaginary ornament, 
than that which correctly but coldly traces the lineaments of the 
figure, while it carefully avoids every expression of bashful but 
dignified majesty, which characterizés that inimitable and im- 
mortal specrmen of the sculptor’s art. 

We will now take a nearer ‘view of the specimens on our 
table, which consist of a motley group of every description of 
poets: our author has roved far and wide for his bouquet ; the 
wild flower and the exotic are bound in the same wreath. 7 he 
collection begins of course with Homer and Hesiod; there is 
considerable merit in the stormy and sonorous passages ‘of each, 
those especially which are selected from the Battle of the Gods 
in the former, and that of the Giants in the latter. These are 
some of the best specimens of Mr. E.’s best style. 


** Minerva stood 
Beside the deepen’d trench, without the wall, 
And shouted: and anon upon the sands 
Where dash’d the roaring waves her shout was heard. 
Far distant, like a gloomy whirlwind, Mars 
Stood on Troy's highest turret, and exclaim’ d, 
Cheering the Trojans on with cries of war; 
Or ranning with swift feet cours’d Simois’ banks, 
And steep Callicolone. So the blest 
Of heaven mix'd indiscriminate the hosts, 
Spurring their rage, and havock rang’d it wide. 
The Father of the Deities and men 
Thunder’d from heaven on high. The ocean God 
Heav’d from beneath th’ immensity of earth, 

’ And shook the mountain tops. The roots of Ide 

And all its fountain-gushing summits reel'd ; 

Troy city and the navy of the Greeks ° 

Rock’d as in earthquake.. Deep beneath the ground 
The Monarch of the dead in darkest hell 

Felt fear, and leap’d affrighted from his throne, 

. And shriek’d aloud, lest he that shakes the shores 
Shauld cleave earth’s vault asunder, and the scene 
Of those drear mansions glare upon the sight 
Of Gods and men: a dismal wilderness, 

Hoary with desolation, which the blest 
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Behold, and shuddering turn their eyes away. 
Such clang arose while Gods encountering strove.” 
Vol. i. ps 35. 


“ They thus opposed 
In dismal conflict ’gainst the Titans stood, 
In all their sinewy hands wielding aloft 
Precipitous rocks. On th’ other side alert 
The Titan phalanx closed; then hands of strength 
Join’d prowess and show’d forth the works of war. 
Th’ immeasurable sea tremendous dash'd 
With rearing, earth resounded, the broad Heaven 
Groan’d shattering ; huge Olympus reel’d throughout 
Down to its rooted base beneath the rush 
Of those immortals. The dark chasm of hell 
Was shaken with the trembling, with the tramp 
Of hollow footstcps and strong battle-strokes, 
And measureless uproar of wild pursuit. 
So they against each other through the air 
Hurl’d intermix'd their weapons, scattering groans 
Where’er they fell. ‘The voice of armies rose 
With rallying shout through the starr’d firmament, 
And with a mighty war-cry both the hosts 
Encountering closed.” Vol. i. p. 77. 


There is merit too in his description of that picturesque part 
of the Odyssey, the Grot of Calypso, but it is worth remarking, 
that the compound epithets of the Greeks cut a very bad figure 
ina modern language. ‘They are often diluted in a periphrasis, 
and cramped m a literal translation. We have sometimes to 
coin new words, or take a wide circuit to express faithfully what 
the ancients uttered in a single adjective, comprehending a double 
or triple sigmification. Mr. E. has acquitted himself in this 
respect, as might have been expected, not without truth and 
judgment, but in a way which proves our assertion. Take, for 
instance, his Hymn to the Moon, from Onomacritus, in which 
the goddess queen is addressed with every complimentary epithet 
the wit of man cant devise, both of the single and circuitous 
kind. ‘This Hymn is not badly executed, but the Goddess 
might as well have been called “ Selina” as “ Selene,” and we 
question whether any female, human or divine, would quite 
relish even the warranted appellation of “ Bull-horned,” from 
her priest or lover. 

The parting of Hector and Andromache, is no very happy 
specimen of our author’s transfusion of the Homeric pathos. It 
is minute and uninteresting, and proves, that Mr. Elton, who 
often excels where his author is least excellent, most lamentably 
fails where success is absolutely indispensable. This celebrated 
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episode abounds in so many instances of simple and pathetic 
tenderness, that we naturally require sone infusion of Proeen’ 
spirit into the soul of his translator. Mr. E. forgets, that 
though the original may be Greek, the copy is English, and the 
Grecian mode of framing an English sentence can no more be 
tolerated in a translation, than a Grecism itself :—if it could, our 
language would be classica!, rather than national, and lose its 
native beauty while it parted with its native idioms. Pope, 
whom Mr. E. accuses, in his preface, as a most outrageous de- 
serter of his author’s meaning, is at least an interesting and 
beautiful English translator, a character we cannot give to Mr. 
Elton. The Andromache of Pope resembles the rest of his 
Iliad, yet we would not apply the following quotation to Aer 
which is applicable generally to his entire work, “ Perfida, sed 
quamvis perfida, chara tamen.” ‘The ‘Trojan princess of Pope 
is a domestic, but dignified matron; that of Mr. Elton, de 
generates into the homely wife. ‘The word Aaimovec, which 
twice occurs in this episode is by vo means so redundant an 
epithet, as to be indiscriminately translated “ nobdest;” it should 
be always rendered according to the context, and carrie? wth it 
something of a delicate reproach. 

At the close of the celebrated Moonlight Scene, in the Eighth 
Iliad, we are favoured by Mr. Elton, with the versions of 
Cowper, and Pope as well as kis own; a severe criticism is 
passed upon that of the latter. We will give them all three, sub- 
mitting them to the judgment and taste of every description of 
readers. 


‘© As when, around the clear, bright moon, the stars 

Shine in full splendour, and the wincs are hushed ; 

The groves, the mountain tops, the headland heights. 

Stand all apparent ; not a vapour streaks 

The boundless blue; but ether, open’d wide, 

All glitters, and the shepherd's heart is cheer'd. Cowprr. 
Preface. Vol. I. p. xxi, 

“ As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 

O’er heaven's clear azure spreads her sacred light : 

When not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 

And not a cloud o’ercasts the solemn scene ; 

Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 

And stars unniumber’d gild the glowing pole: 

O’er the dark trees a yellower verdure sed, 

And tip with silver every mountain's head: 

Then shine the vales: the rocks in prospect rise : 

A flood of glory bursts from all the skies 

The conscious swaims, rejoicing in the sight, . 

Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful light. Pore. 
Preface, Vol. I. p. xxii. 
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“ As beautiful the stars shine out in heaven , 
Around the splendid moon, no breath of wind 
Ruffling the blue calm ether;.clear’d from mist 
The beacon hill-tops, crags, and forest dells 
Emerge in light; th’ immeasurable sky 

Breaks from above, and opens on the gaze ; 
The multitude of stars are seen at orice 

Full sparkling, and the shepherd looking up 
Feels gladden’d at Itis heart.’ Vol. FE: p. 28. 


Let us now pass on to the Greek poets, of a later age. We 
have®already hited that, “ Mr. k’s. specimens are specimens 
of himself,” and in proof of this, we cite the instances of Archi- 
lochus, ‘Tyrtwus, and Minmermus, who have just as little resem< 
blance to each other, as might be ex pected from thetr philosophi- 
cal, Martial, and clegiac styles of writing. And yet our author 
bas united them all m one dull, wuinteresting strain, peculiar to 
neither, but expressive only of his own unvaried and inflexible 
genius. With respect to Sappho, it is his opmion that she 
was by no means so.coarse, and ordinary a gentlewoman as we 
are accustomed to consider her, he would give her the only 
endowment she denied to herself—beauty—and imputes to a 
vatural spectes of coquetry the depreciation of her own charms. 
Who shall decide a pomt of so much importance? and yet if 
we may believe the Epistle to Phaon, Ovid will tell us, that 
she consoled herself for a want of the only qualification the 
youth perhaps valued, by a conscious appeal to her far spread 
poetical fame; and even urged the discordant loves of the 
winged and human race, as very good reasons why a fuair-com- 
plexioned gentleman need not disdam the courtship of a low 
statured and swarthy dainsel. Can we collect thea from this 
evidence that she must ‘at least have been a brune piquante ? 
but there are many cases in these volumes of assertions without 
proof, a proof too which is absolutely requisite to refute the 
supposed errors we have imbibed from the many concufrent 
testimonies of anfiquity. Sappho herself is rather too cold and 
lifeless in these pages, and yet one of her fragments, thougl 
somewhat italianized, is fanciful and pretty. 


“ Did Jove a queen of flowers decree, 
The rose the queen of flowers should be, 
Of flowers the eye; of plants the gem; 
The meadows blush; earth’s diadem : 
Glory of colours on the gaze 

Lightening in its beauty’s blaze ; 

It breathes of Love: it blooms the guest 
Of Venus’ ever fragrant breast ; 
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In gaudy pomp its petals spread : 

Light foilage trembles round its head : 

With vermeil blossoms fresh and fair 

It laughs to the voluptd®us air.’ P.111. Vol. L 


Krinna’s Ode to Rome has but half the spirit of the original. 
The attempt at the English Sapphic would succeed,. but. the 
Adonic verse is a most unhappy stumbling block. Anacreon, 
however, is replete with spirit, fancy, and taste ; the trochaic 
measure is well preserved ; and we cannot forbear inserting 
a part of that amorous poet's Ode to -a Painter, which we 
think is unequalled by auy passages of Addison or Moore. 


“ Best of Painters! now dispense 

All thy tinted eloquence : 

Master of the roséate art, 

aint the mistress of my heart. 

Paint her, absent though she be, : 
. Paint her, as described by me. 

Paint her hair in tresses flowing: 
Black as jet its ringlets flowing: 

If the pallet soar so high, 

Paint their humid fragrancy. 
Let the colour smoothly show 
‘The gentle prommence of brow ; 
Smooth as ivory let it shine, 
Under locks of glessy twine. 

Now her eye brows length’ning bend; 
Neither sever them, nor blend: 
Imperceptible the space 
Of their meeting arches trace; 

Be the picture like the maid; 

Her dark eye-lids fringed with shade. 

Now. the real glance inspire; 

Let it dart a liquid fire: 

Let her eyes reflect the day, 

Like Minerva’s, hazel-gray, 

Like those of Venus, swimming bright, 

Brimfal of moisture and of light.” P. 150. Vol. I. 


We cannot say so much for the Simonides and Pindar, “ the 
lamentation of Danae,” is but a tame offspring of that simple 
and pathetic parent; and admitting Pindar “ to have been the 
bard who could rein his four fiery coursers with a bit of iron,” 
we have here too much of their curb, and ‘too little of their 
vehemence. We cannot afford space for any quotations from 
his odes; the Pythian is the best executed: and though ‘we do 
not think that Mr. E. has altogether succeeded in it, yet there 
is a felicity of expression, and a sustained‘ grandeur throughout, 
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that rendets it by no means au unworthy though too quiet a 
specimen of the Theban muse. 

The OGde of Callistratus “ on Harmodius and Aristogeiton,” 
7s too stiff and cold for such an original, which is 2 spirited and 
patriotic effasion. Tt is difficult to give a correct idea of so 
natural and melodious a poet as Theocritus, as neither Pope, 
Philips, nor Gav have succeeded in their imitation of the ancient 
pastoral eclogues. bidelity, however, is a principal feature in 
transhation, fidelmy is Mr. E’s. best panegyri¢, but it is insufficient 
with regard to the poet of Syracnse. Where is the arch sim- 
plicity, the rapid yet gentle flow of these celebrated idylls? Is 
there any radical deficiency in the metre here adopted, or in 
the translator himself? The stanzaic mgasuré might have been 
better adopted, we think to the Dorick dialect, than, the 
heroic metre ; but we really mean nothing grating to the author's 
feelings, when we say that the pastoral customs of different 
ages, climates, and swains accord but # with our English no- 
tions of rural life, and therefore interest us but Kittle, unless we 
will positwely read them in their original language. There are 
some beautiful love passages in the Goatherd which reflect great 
credit on Mr. Elton’s taste and feeling, but there is a charm 
in this sweet and inimitable ditty, which though echoed by Virgil, 
and admired by every impassioned reader, will not be trans- 
planted into, and cannot flourish in a foreign elime. We may 
say nearly as much for Bion and Moschus; these fanciful and 
enchanting poets, inspired with a creative imagination, which 
blended with their religion, and seemed to fill even inanimate as 
well as animate nature with their own infections enthusiasti¢ 
feeling, only make us regret in translation the loss of that appro- 
priate pause, aud that resumed flow of measure which falls on 
the ear with a sweet and melting cadence. 

All that could have been done by Bion’s most ardent admirer, 
has been done nevertheless by Mr. Elton in the Elegy on 
Adoms, which we have read with the greatest pleasure. Every 
turn of fancy, and every sentiment of the wildest tenderness, 
is happily preserved and beautifully expressed. We present the 
reader with the following specimens of the distress of Venus. 


«© Ah! Venus! ah! the Loves for thee bewail; 
With that lost youth thy fading graces fail ; 
Her beauty bloom’d, while life was in his eyes; 
Ah, woe! with him it bloom’d, with him it dies, 
The oaks and mountains “‘ ah! Adonis!’ sigh; 
The rivers moan to Venus’ agony : 
The mountain springs all trickle into tears: 


The blush of grief on every flower appcay > 
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And Venus o’er each solitary hill, 

And through wide cities chaunts her dirges shrill.” P. 360, 
Vol. iil, 

“‘ Groaning she stretch’d her arms: and § stay!’ she said, 

‘ Stay, poor Adonis!—lift thy languid head: 

Ah! let me find thy last expiring breath, 

Mix lips with lips, and suck thy soul in death. 

Wake but a little, for a last, last kiss: 

Be it the last, but warm with life, as this. 

That through my lips I may thy spirit drain, 

Suck thy sweet breath, drink love through every vein: , 

This kiss shall serve me ever in thy stead ; 

Since thou thyself, unhappy one! art fled,” P. 361. Vol. ITI, 


** Venus sinks lonely on a widow’d bed : 
The Loves with listless feet my chamber tread 
My cestus perish’d with thyself: ah why, 
Fair as thou wert, the coverts venturous try, 
And tempt the woodland monster’s cruelty ? 
So Venus mourns: her loss the Loves deplore; 
Woe, Venus, woe! Adonis is no more. 
As many drops as from Adonis bled, 
So many tears the sorrowing Venus shed : 
For every drop on earth a over there grows : 
Anemones for tears; for blood the rose.” P. $62. Vol. IIT. 


His Moschus’ Epitaph on Bion is equally feeling and tender, 
but all the effect which the mind can receive from the following 
couplets, 


“ But we, the great, the valiant, and the wise, 

When once in death we close our pallid eyes: 

In earth’s dark caverns, senseless, slumber o’er 

The long and endless sleep, the sleep that wakes no more.” 
P, 388. Vol. I. 


gives but a faint idea of the pathos of these three lines of 
the original— 


"Aupes 3 of peryados, xal xaprepor, % cool avdpes 
‘Onmore mpata Savwpes, avanons tv x Jovi noirg 
Exdoues ed war pwanpov, &répuova, vnypetov Larvove 


Little need be said of Callimachus, and A naar Rhodius, 
the superstitious hymns of the former, and the love-sick Medea of 
the latter are fervent and interesting, but the interest they excite, 
Whether of themselves or in Mr, E’s. hands, stops at a point 
very far inferior to the melodies of Homer and Euripides on 
neany the same subjects. We cannot, further, follow our 
author through the succession of his Grecian bards, from Ni- 
eader who wrote in the second century preceding, down to 

Mm 2 Tryphiodorus 
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‘Tryphiodorus who composed his feeble imitations of Hower itr 
the sixth century after the Chrittian era. It would be. only tra. 
velling in a beaten track of subject matter, where not a single 
wild tlower would spring up under our feet, and almost every 
rose is either withered or has been plucked before. ‘There may 
be merit in such a poet as Nonnus, but there are so many 
noisy periods, flashy conceiis, and numerous instances of an 
almost painful refinement of thought, unredeemed by any genuine 
trait of poetical feeling, that we will net pause to consider them. 

Let us pass on to the Latin authors. - In comparing the relative 
merits of the ancrent Greek, and conrparatively modern Roman 
waiters, it must be.evident how strikingly they differ from each 
other in the most material points. The wildsimplicity, the national 
peculiarities, the prolix and redundant diction, aud the rough marks 
of unfettered geums, which stamp the character of an eminent 
Greek poet, ure invisible m a Roman writer. No abrupt care- 
lessness, no vague however admirable instances of enthusiasm 
are to be found in him. Much of this is owing to the uniform 
stamp which poetry must vaturally bear when confined to the 
same age and place. ‘The songs of the Greeks were sung ata 
very early period of their national existence, by minstrels of the 
continent, the isles, and the opposite shores of Asia Minor: 
their theatrical compositions were a public concern: the odes 
and elegies of their favourites were rapturously repeated by 
almost every mouth. Lovers of music, and passionately fond 
of oratory, both of which are so nearly allied to poesy, they 
admired and fostered the art which was agreeable to their ardent 
Imaginations. 

Poetry in fact formed one component part of their national 
glory. It was not so with the Romans. Their civilization was 
evadual and late. An infant colony of barbarians who first 
struggled for existenve, and afterwards extended their encroach- 
ments far and wide, and thought only of war. For many years 
it was their principal object to improve the-art, endure the pri 
vations, and extend the ravages ofa triumphant warfare. Peace. 
‘was scarcely known to them, and the whole nation consisted of 
senators, warriors, and slaves, 

At length the pericd arrived when from the refinement which 
they adopted from their conquered provinces, a race of thought- 
ful and ingenious poets brought Roman poetry tu a pitch of 
perfection which it never afterwards attained. With less of the 
ardent spirit of the Greeks, it possesses more ingenuity, taste, 
and philosophical retinement. We could almost say that it has, 
little in common with the Greeks except its mythology, and the 
the traditional story of its heroes Its passion and pathos are 
peculiar to itself, equally natural, but far more delicate than the 
Greeks, equally touching, but far more elegant, ‘The style 48 
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more cautious and subdued, the imagery Jess bold but more 
pleasing, and its sublimity of a very different cast. There is 
not a truly primitive poet among the Romans. Lucretius one 


of their oldest and best did not take his subject from the scene 


around him, lke the ancient bards, who naturally painted 
creation, men, and manners, as they found them, but explored 
the recesses of philosophy; and his whole poem with the ex- 
ception of his sweet and beautifully relieving digressions, is 
filled with the chimeras of Epicurus and those of his own stu - 
dious and disturbed imagination. 

It has been a question whether the Greeks or Romans most ex- 
celled m the moral and pathetic delineations ef the human 
heart. ‘his question will ever remain an undecided matter of 
opinion. ‘To us, however, the Romans, seem to excel their 
masters. ‘Their exquisite taste, careful polish, and more striking 
examples, whether of a sportive or grave morality, added to the 
more tender and highly wrought workings of pity, love, and 
indignation, come nearer to her bosom. 

The [liad may bea superior epic poem to the Atneid, in 
the variety of its events, and the appropriate ‘character of the 
heroes: but the night adventures of Ulysses and Diomed are 
less interesting than those of Nisus and Earyalus, and not even 
the natural affection of ‘Thetis, or the appropriate lamentations of 
Hecuba, Helen, and Andromache, are not worth the exchange of 
two such eminent and eftecting heroines as Dido and Camilla. 
‘The Greeks excelled in Tragedy and Elegy, and yet the amatory 
Elegies of Tibullus have more pathetic sweetness than any thing 
of the same kind even in their best Tragedians. Ins satire, we think 
the Romans beyond all competition superior, there is nothing in 
Aristophanes to be compared with the poignant invectives of Per- 
sius, or the stern severity of Juvenal, and Horace stands alone in the 
airy and familiar grace which marks this siyleofcomposition. Ana- 
creon is admirable in his wav, but not all the frenzied addresses 
to his mistress or his-glass, please us half so much as the various 
excellence to be found in Horace’s lighter odes. In odes of a 
more serious and sustained cast, we must indeed own the supe- 
riority of the Grecian muse. Both Greeks and Romans ex- 
celled in epigrammatic writing, but with this difference; sim- 
plicity, and a natural turn of thought are the beauties of the 
Greek anthology; but-brilliancy, satirical point, and whim are 
the qualities of Mortial, which are now generally recognized as 
indispensable characteristics of a modern epigram. 

itus high time, how ever, to wave all further consideration of 
these topics, where opinion is only a matter of taste, where 
even “ Grammatici certant, et adhuc sub judice lis est.” 

Mr. Elton is as faithful to his Latin as to his Greek text, but 
as usual, there is the same want of variety both in himself, = 
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the authors he translates. ‘There is too great a similarity visible 
in his Lucretius, Virgil, and Statius, who have each beauties of 
a marked and difierent kind: nor is sufficient regard paid to the 
digressive episodes of these authors, which constitute almost as 
stroug a distinction between one part of their poems and ano- 
ther, as between themselves and Mr. Elton. Particular atten. 
uion should have been paid to this in Lucretius, whose style is 
very different,-im proportion as he wanders more or less from 
the barren philosophy he inculcates, however, connected his 
treatise may be upon the whole. 

The opening exordium ought upon this. principle to have 
exhibited greater powers than Mr. Elton has chosen to call forth, 
Let the reader judge between Lucretius and bim, 


** Kind being! mother of the line of Troy! 

Venus! of Gods and men voluptuous joy! 

Who wide beneath the stars, that gliding trace 

The zodiac circle, movest through teeming space, 

O’er sail-skimm’d sea, and corn-exuberant earth: 

All breathing species quicken into birth 

By thy vivitic power; by thee they raise 

‘To the sun’s orb their light awaken’d gaze; 

Thee and thy coming, Goddess ; whirlwinds fly, 

The clouds of air disperse when thou art nigh; 

The variegated earth with flowerets sweet 

Springs into life, and blooms beneath thy feet; 

Laugh the wide waves of Ocean in the sight, 

And Heaven smooth glitters with expansive light.” P. 9. . 
“ Lucretius, Lib, II. y. i,” 


«« ’Tis sweet, when rising whirlwinds turbid sweep 
O’er the great sea and heave its waters deep, 

‘To stand upon a rock, and view from shore 

Some other strive and buffet with the roar ; 

Not that another's sufferings yield delight, 

But ills unfelt are pleasant to the sight. 

*Tis sweet, remote from peril, to survey 

The mighty battle roll its dense array 

O’er the far plains; and sweet to climb on high 
The pinnacles of calm Philosophy, 

And thence look down on those who wander wide 
Life’s mazy road, and search on every side; 

In rivalry the palm of genius claim ; 

Contend for honours of a nobler name; 

Toil with the break of morn, at midnight’s hour 


Emerge to wealth, or grasp the reins of power.” P. : . s 
Ol. Eee 


Neither of these passages are without merit, but we miss the 
flowing sweetness necessary to the first; and the force ef a 
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fast is considerably diminished, through inattention to the climax 
on which its chief beauty depends. 

The Epithalamiuin of Catulhis is a correct but lifeless sketch 
of the original; if ever there was need of the warmest and most 
glowing tints, it is in-the picture of such a marriage as that of 
Julia and Manlius. The Acme and Septimus is better exe- 
cuted ; the expressions of love are sweet and rapturous im spite 
of rather a halting metre; still it might be impreved by a more 
frequent repetition of the two lovers names, aud the 


** Amor sinistram, ut ante 
Destram sternuit approbationem.” 


that favourable omen which augurs success to their loves, shews 
the radical difference that often exists between an ancient and 
modern language. 


“ Love stood listening in delight, 
And sneezed his auspice on the right.” 


The meaning is unperceived by the trayslator ; it is. only by 
the delight of Cupid (unnecessarily ¢userted for that purpose) 
that we should know the auspice to be favourable. 

Virgil whose epic talents are too acrimoniously undervalued, 
though his Georgics deserve all the encomiums bestowed by 
Mr. E. is lowered down to the standard of Apollonius and 
Lucan in the judgment of this gentleman. Undoubedly there 
is true poetry in both of them: but we do not insinuate any 
claim “* to unapproachable perfection” in the Maniuan poet, 
when we maintain that his chasteness, elegance, and pathetic 
melancholy, added to his discriminating conceptions of the 
sublime and beautiful both in nature and art (qualities admitted 
and praised by Mr. E.) as far surpass any similar ‘traits in 
Apoliouius whom he is thought to have imitated, as the sustained 
and natural grandeur of the Mneid, excels the comparatively 
cold though masterly bolduess of the Pharsalia. 

We have but a faint echo of the pensive strains of the Tityrus 
and Melibeus; but the philosophical extract from the 2nd 
Georgic in praise of a country life is better done. ‘The dying 
speech of Dido is the best of all. 


“ © Relics; while Fate and Heaven allow’d, to me 
Most sweet, most precious, let my spirit flee 
A welcome offering to your dear remains ; 
Accept my soul, and ease me of my pains, 
My life is done: fulfill’d my destined end ; 
A mighty ghost shall 1 the shades descend. 
The city rises, which my hands have laid ; 
My lord avenged: my brother's hate repaid, 
Happy, 
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Happy, too happy, if the Trojan band 
‘Ne’er with their keels had touch’d upon my strand!’ © 
Then, with her clinging lips she kiss‘d the bed ; 

§ And shall I die? and unrevenged? she said; 

But let it be—to die is all I have; 

Thus, thus, with joy 1 sink into my grave. 

Oh! may that cruel Trojan, on his flight, 

Start when he sees my pyre’s ascending light ; 

From the far Ocean catch the glaring ray, 

And bear this omen of my death away!’ ”? P.130. Vol. IT. 





The tender and melancholy Tibullus comes to us somewhat 
shorn of his inexpressible sweetness. Let those who have been 
accustomed to admie the natural softness of the followitg 
verses, 

* Quam juvat immites ventos audire cubantem,” &c. &c. 
say whether this stanza is equal to them. 


“* How sweet! to hear, without, the howling blast, 
And strain a yielding mistress to my breast! 
Or, when the gusty torrent’s rush has past, 
Sink, lull’d by beating rains, to shelter’d rest!” P. 149. 
Vol. II. 


The Dream of Tibullus is one of Mr. E’s best specimens, 
and we recommend it as a very beautiful and feeling production, 
and the least cramped by the irons of a too galling fidelity among 
the works before us. 

The poetical character of Horace is truly described; his 
talent varies with the great yariety of his odes, aud never was a 
writer more endowed with acuteness of observation, easy 
raillery, and facility of expression. “ His wit,” says Mr. Elton, 
“ appears rather forced ;” there may be some instances of this 
assertion, but if wit can be fairly said to exist in the aptness of 
a simile, metaphor, or fable, or as Dr. Johnson would have it, 
in a correct combination of images, and a pleasing resemblance 
between things essentially different from each other,” then, most 
assuredly, the wit of Horace is not forced, and its quality is, in 
general, as currect as its quantity is abundant. 

The Ode to Pyrrha is at once too solemn and too tame, 
while it is essentially correct. Mr. Elton has failed as Milton 
did before him, in applying 4 good metrical stanza to this ode. 
The anapests of the original do not square with the iambicks 
of the copy; it is as difficult to imitate the measure, as to borrow 
the elegance and grace, with which the poet lightly sketches the 
beauty and coquetry of this changeable damsel. 

We have no room for quotations, but have only to remark 
with respect to the Satires, that the success which has poms 

thell 
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their imitations in the hands of our most ingenious poets, seems 
to exclude the effect of any translation whatsoever. It may be 
that the satirist is most stubbornly untranslatable, or that his 
subject-matter, in very able hands, becomes a fruitful stock upon 
which modern wit and genius may be engrafted, rather than a 
tablety the contents of which are just to be. set down as 
described. 

Propertius excels in his various love-songs to Cynthia; our 
English Propertius is not without much of the original spirit. 
We could have wished that Mr. Elton had given us a specimen 
of that beautiful and singular elegy, addressed by Cornelia to 
Paulus, soon after her sudden death. 

Ovid appears to be no great favourite with our author, who 
considers him upon the whole, an affected and feeble poet :— 
and yet, admitting all his antitheses and puerile conceits, we ean 
find no poet who more naturally paints the blandishments of 
love, or more justly exposes its delusions. His Epistles are 
stored with the most natural and winning effusions of female 
tenderness, but we must not look to his Metamorphoses for 
any strong marks of native genius, but only for the wild traits 
of an ardent though rather perverted fancy. As Mr. Elton did 
not probably perform this part of his task with much pleasure, 
we will forbear avy further reference to it. 

Pass we on to Persius, a very different writer. This satirist 
is at once bitter, grave, and obscure. Mr. Elton does not 
admit the last epithet, but his readers will have no doubt of the 
matter. An excessive conciseness, however pregnant with im- 
portant meaning, must be particularly obseure in poetry of 
whatever description, for we seek no doubtful enigmas in an 
art whose very essence consists in ease, perspicuity, and effect. 
“ The reprehension of slothful habits,” is more clear in Mr. 
Elton than in Persius, although deficient in some striking fea- 
tures peculiar to the latter. 

Juvenal, whu has much of the gravity, and more poetical 
sublimity than his predecessor, is known to be a greater 
favonrite, and, perhaps, from the very‘want: of that’ obscurity 
which characterizes Persius. flow far Mr. Elton is qualitied 
to equal or surpass the numerous translators of the satirist of 
Aquinum, it is difficult to say, but could that satirist arise from 
his grave, he would smile at the anxiety which impels so many 
competitors, to start up like hydras, for the purpose of reviving 
the contest, for outdoing himself» Mr. Elton has selected four 
or five remarkable portions, but with hardly enough of the ma- 
jestic severity, and stern feelings of despondent rage, lashing 
that vicious era of the Roman empire. We will give one ex- 

tract. 
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tract from the thirteenth Satire, written with much force and 
evergy. 


** Yes—these are they who, pale with terror, glare, 

When thunder rolls, and lightnings blaze in air: 

Who, when the first low-mutterings sounds have past, 

In listening horror seem to breathe their last. 

To them no chance of clouds—no rage of winds— 

But angry vengance flashes on their minds : 

Harmless the gleam whirls by; the skies are clear; 

Still o'er them hangs the panic weight of fear: 

Lest but deferr'd the tempest’s brighten d gloom, 

And the next storm should sweep them to the tomb. 
Then, if their side with shooting anguish ache, 

And their strain’d eyes in restless fever wake, 

They deem the sickness mission’d from on high, 

And these the stones and arrows of the sky. 

No bleating lamb they to the chapel vow, 

Nor to the household Gods devote they now 

A crested cock; for can the wicked pray 

in hope?—are Jambs not worthier life than they?” P. 139. 

Vol. Il. 


Lucan, whom our author so much admires, is translated 
with much care and spirit. ‘There is every symptom ef cor- 
responding sensations. ‘The calm sublimity of blank verse is 
well adapted to this poet. ‘The moral conceptions, and the 
chastised but powerful eloquence of this last aud truly Roman 
epic poem, are described with much effect. Were not our an 
tipathy great to any translations whatsoever, we should say that 
Mr. Elton is the very person qualified to trauslate the whole of 
Lucan. He has imbibed the same spirit of philosophical and 
dignitied argument, with a glow of description and indignant 
feeling which would carry him successfully to the end of his 
labours. Nor can we disguise our opinion of bis talents; they 
have not the elasticity which can accommodate itself to a hun- 
dred specimens of as many different authors, but might be better 
concentrated in the unity of a single story, and the cultivation 
of one particular master. But we do not ask for Statius into 
the bargain: we sincerely hope that no new Amphion will raise 
another Thebes. We have had enough of the wars of that 
guilty city, enough in all conscience of its incestuous monarchs, 
unnatural brothers, and wandering sisters. ‘The subject is al- 
ways painful, though it has preduced some of the finest ancient 
tragedies. But Statins is not a poet of correct taste, and his 
occasional beauties do not compensate for the overstrained and 
-elaborate defects of his conceptions and style. - 

e 
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We shall notice but one more poet of a very different cast. 
The era of Domitian was so replete with selfish vices, and ab- 
surd incongruities, as naturally to excite a taste for epigram- 
matic wit:—a keen and terse malignity, with a pointed close at 
the end, ave the usual characteristics of an epigram of Martial. 

Here, as in satire, imitation is beiter than a translation. 
The jeu desprit of Prior, who borrowed little but the idea from 
Martial, will show the superiority which a native vein of hu- 
mour, Wich an application to modern habits and notions, will 
always have over a literal copy. Perhaps Messrs Kett aud 
Wewitzer, who have done so much for our gratification, the oue 
with his garland, and the other with his syllabub of choice 
Bons Mots and well-mixed jests, will present us with some 
modern specimens from Martial. His delicate brush might not 
be a fit instrument for Mr. W., but Mr. K. would use it with a 
masterly hand. So good a retailer of jokes would surely excel 
in a well-aimed parody of an epigram. Woe to the man who 
should fall under his lash! Academical dignities, elucidated 
Prophecy, General Knowledge, such a heromeas Emily, and 886 
Flowers of Wit, condensed into a single ball, would strike him 
dead ! 

We lay before our readers one of Mr. Elton’s attempts, the 
best among the few he has given us. 


“To A BOASTING CHARACTER. 


«« Fine lectures Attalus rehearses ; 
Pleads finely; writes fine tales, and verses; 
Fine epigrams, fine farces vie 
With grammar and astrology: 
He finely sings, and dances finely ; 
Plays tennis; fiddles most divinely; 
All finely done, and nothing well ; 
Then, if a man the truth may tell, 
This all-accomplis’d Punchinello 
Is a most busy, idle fellow.”’ P.69. Vol. II. 


A few more specimens are presented to us from the works 
of Silius Italicus, Ausonius, Claudian, &c. which we have no 
inclination to examine. ‘The truth is, that from the days of 
Juvenal perhaps even to the present time, there is little com- 
paratively to admire, and still less to love, in the Latin Classics. 
‘The fire of their genius became fainter and fainter, and poetry, 
the growth of no particular age or people, sunk together with 
the glory and virtue of the Roman empire. Who need trouble 
himself with Ausonius, when possessed of Virgil’ Yo study, 
and translate a minor poet, is like building a Chalcedon with a 
Contantinople before one’s eyes. 


We 
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We wish to say a few words before’wet take our leave of Mr. 
Elton at the close of this article. He has already presented to the 
public a translation of Hesiod: and we hive ventured a hint thathe 
might be successfully employed in cloathmg Lucan m an English 
dress. ‘There is no want of poetical spirit im this gentleman, 
but his powers are not sufficient to throw that interest over his 
works which we cannot but expect, even in spite of any deficiency 
therein on the part of his models. Perhaps after all the road 
to modern ‘fame is to be found in the paths of novelty, and 
not in the beaten track of another's glory. Creative talents, and 
original thoughts both in poetry and prose are worth all the 
fettered and restrained productions even of the strongest ima- 
gination which has no latitude beyond the will and pleasure of the 
writer it copies. THomerand Virgil, are either stripped of their 
own apparel, or clothed in ap inconsistent costume, while the 
Jaborious and perhaps futhful translator is decked out with the 
plumes of a nobier bird, or basks im the rays of a superior and 
foreign sun. 

Let Mr. E. then consider whether it may not be better to 
give up all idea of any future attempts of this kind. The press 
is open, and swarming with a thousand strange utles of works 
pretending to origimality, and Mr. Elton is endowed with a 
genius and spirit of application far exceeding the wayward follies 
and abortive attempts of many a inodern bard, and fugitive 
poetaster. 

We cannot precisely mark‘out the line which he shonld 
adopt. ‘To ensure success, he must fix upon some attractive 
title to his book; he must hmit its size, and accommodate it to 
the reigning taste of the times. It must be some tale, oriental, 
feudal, or domestic. But no epic, no gods or goddesses, 
classical learning has had its day—be must try some more 
appropriate machinery. ‘Thijs is the way to be read, at least 
we think that he has as good a chance of being remembered 
avd admired than many who have only had penetration sufficient 
to chuse the right path without the talents and perseverance re- 
quisite to carry them through their journey— 


“ Macte youd virtute,—sic itur ad astra.” 





Art. IV. The Velvet Cushion. Cadell and Davies. 1814. 


WHENEVER it has been the object of artful and designing 


men indirectly to attack an established system, or insidiously to 


propagate opinions of a peculiar tendency, a dialogue or dra- 
matic 
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matic tale has generally been resorted to, as the readiest and 
aptest mode of accomplishing their end. In many cases, espe- 
cially where religious sentiments are involved, the more open 
attacks either of argument or declamation defeat their own end. 
Against an avowed and open enemy the defenders of the fortress 
are ever upon their guard ; argument may be answered, and im- 
vective retaliated, and upon whatever quarter the assault 1s made, 
a vigorous and effective defence may repulse the enemy with de- 
feat and shame. Now under the form of a dialogue or a tale a 
much more dangerous attack may be made, without the dread of 
so unfortunate a result. The strongest objections may be thrown 
out casually, and in the form of a hint, and may be so weakly 
answered, or so insidiously withdrawn, as to leave them with 
their full effect on the mind of the unsuspecting reader. In the 
course also of a narrative, many circumstances, both with respect 
to character and incident, may be so artfully mtroduced, as to 
cast an oblique censure upon the cause itself, and render its pro- 
fessors the object: either of ridicule or disgust. Nay, even under 
the appearance of friendship and esteem, the treacherous advo- 
cate may, in the turns of a long and varied discussion, leave on the 
— mind of the reader a more unfavourable impression than the bit. 
terest enemy could ever hope to effect. ‘lo pass over the dia- 
logues both of Plato and Cicero, in which the superstition of 
their country received a severer blow than it could have done 
from the most splendid declamations ; let us descend to a period 
nearer our own times, to the days of Hume, Voltaire, and Rous- 
seau. ‘The most dangerous attack which the former ever made 
upon our faith, was im his artful and dispassionate dialogues upon 
natural religion, which have a far more powerful tendency to un- 
settle and unhinge the mind, than the more open assault even of 
the Essays themselves. The blasphemies of Voltaire came re- 
commended under the lively narrative of Candide; and Rousseau 
himself, the most fatal, because the most insidious enemy of our 
holy faith, would bave lost half their influence over the world, 
had they not been sheltered under the fascinating form of ro- 
mance, and their melignant poison artfully interwoven, with the 
interesting story of Emile, or the Nouvelle Heloise. 

We shall not weary the patience of our readers by enumerat- 
ing all the instanees, political, moral, and religious, mm which this 
covert attack has been resorted to with success, but we shall di- 
rect their notice to the volume before us, in which they will not 
fail with very little attention, to detect a design somewhat of a 
similar nature. ‘The Velvet Cushion is published without the 
uuthor’s name, which we are not sorry for, as we are thereby 
enabled freely to canvass the tendency of its sentiments, and the 

intention of its writer, without the possibility of mis the 
arge 
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charge of personality or private attack. We conswer, therefore, 
the author only as one cf a certain party, to the promotion of 
whose interests, and to the furtherance of whose views, this pub- 
lication is ultimately designed. How far this supposition might 
be either strengthened or invalidated, by an acquaintance with 
the name of the writer, is very imeaterial i in the view which we 
propose to take of the question. If we can prove our point 
trom the volume itself, no disavowal on lis part can shake our 
conclusion; nor, if we fail m our endeavour, will the most sus- 
picious name warrant our assertion. 
Against the author then of this work, be he who he may, we 
prefer the accusation of imsidiously sacrificmg the general cha- 
sacter of that church which he professes to defend, to the pro- 
motion of party interests, and the propagation of party views. 
Of the founders aud of the leaclers of this party within our walls 
it is Not Our present purpose to speak, it 1s sufficient that they 
exist, and that the whole nation acknowledge their existence. 
We shall not new enter into the question upon what grounds any 
set of churchmen can be justified in arrogating to themselves 
the character of peculiar sanctity, or the exclusive possession of 
the graces and consolations of the Gospel; ner shall now enquire 
by what right they have mcorporated themselves under the ex- 
clusive name of serious and regions men; nor what degree of 
criminality is attached to those who in the days of danger and 
just alarm from without, shall create those schisms and divisions 
withm, which sensibly threaten the whole fabric. We hear 
much, it is true, particularly in the volume before us, of their 
love for the establishment, and we shall be happy to allow all 
due credit to their assertion: but we must confess at the same 
time, that they have selected a very extraordinary mode of shew- 
ing their attachment to the church, by uniting themselves (under 
the specious name of co-operation) upon every public occasion 
with its most open and decided enemies. Having been led se far 
in our observations upon this growing object of alarm, we should 
be guilty ourselves of the sume exclusionary notions, which we 
condemn in others, did we not readily allow that among the in- 
creasing numbers of this self-constituted band, are to be found 
many, very many, whose faith and practice would do honour to 
a better cause, and would be far more usefully employed than 
furthering the temporal interest of a few designing hypocrites, or 
in fomenting the spiritual pride of a host of conceited fanatics. 
It now remains for us to substantiate our charge aguinst the 
author, which can be done only by a general reference to the 
volume itself. ‘Phe book is the hands of the public, at large, 
who will determine how far we have succeeded in our proofs ; 
and how far those detached passages which we shall bring for- 
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ward are in unison with the design of the whele. Since the 
work has been before us a second edition has been published, 
with many alterations in the most important parts: we shall pre- 
sent these also to our readers, to whom these amendments, we 
have no doubt, will yet more fully develope the secret of the 
original, and justify our views of its tendency. 

‘The tale is sufficiently simple. ‘The old vicar of a small pa- 
rish in Westmoreland perceives one day that the size of his velvet 
cushion is considerably increased. ‘To this piece of pulpit fur- 
niture he had been long attached, as it was supposed to be of 
considerable antiquity. He had often indeed felt desirous of 
seeing its history; his wishes are at length gratified, for upow 
ripping it open to discover the cause of its protuberance, he finds 
a manuscript entitled “ My own History.” ‘This roll of paper, 
it is hinted, was secretly introduced within the velvet cushion by 
a retired author who lived in the next village. The manuscript 
is at length opened by the vicar, and read aloud to his wife. 
The narrative of the cushion with the observations of the old 
pair form the substance of the volume; nor is any other per 
sonage introduced except a friend who is termed “ a cavalier,” 
upon whose character we shall hereafter offer a few obser- 
vations. 

‘The velvet cushion represents itself as having beeu manufac. 
tured in the days of Queen Mary; this circumstance introduces a 
few very common-place observations on popery in general, which 
prove the author to have but a very superticial acquaintance either 
with the genius or with the history of that religion. 

‘This part of the story offers much too favourable an opportu- 
nity to be passed over in silence for the introduction -of the 
author’s opinions upon the old theme of catholic emancipation, 
which under all the circumstances of the present day, do credit 
neither to his principles nor to his discernment. 


“ ¢ Would you, then,’ she asked, ‘ have voted for Catholic 
émancipation ?’ 

“ «The country,’ he answered, ‘ has nothing either to hope or 
fear from my vote. And in this instance, as in all others, I rejoice 
that she has wiser counsellors. But this I will say to. you,’ and 
smiling, as if at an old friend, ‘ tomy cushion here, who has list- 
ened to all my poor sayings, with extraordinary patience, for above 
half a century,—that, whilst I like the concessions, I tremble at 
the ground on which the Catholics ask them. They claim them 
as aright; and I could grant them only as a favour. Admit them 
0 be aright, and the Catholics have the same right to ask for a 

opish King and Church. Consider tliem as a favoar, and then 
we may stop at the point of danger. And sure I am, ny love, I 
should not be so anxious to discover that point as to be likely to 
stop 
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stop too soon. Governments may easily be too sharp-tighted in 
discovering the limits at Which toleration should cease. This error 
I would anxiously avoid. I desire to see the edifice of our consti- 
tution last as long as the rocks by which we are surrounded ; and, 
for this purpose, I would inscribe on its walls the sacred name of 
that ‘ Charity’ which * never faileth.” ‘ . 

“-<« But, my dear, do you not think the character of Popery im- 
proved ?” / 

“* ¢ Not so much as I had hoped. There is, however, one cir- 
eumstance. which promises a great improvement in eur own coun- 
try—I mean the universal diffusion of the Bible. It is like the 
rising of the sun on the polar regions. Popery has, perhaps, too 
much affinity with the corruption of our nature to die a nataral 
goat but, I begin to hope, it may be suffocated by the Bible.” 

»» 25. 


Here the author, im the true style of British Foram, or Bible 
Society declamation, completely slams the questions, how far the 
‘Test and Co: poration Acts are the bulwarks of our constitution, 
and what ave the dangers to be apprehended from their repeal. 
If they are realiy the barriers of our security, it matters little 
whether thev are borne down by the torrent from without, or 
removed by the designing treachery or suicidal infatuation of 
those from within. If we, upon the high grounds of public prin- 
ciple, resist the claims of the catholics to power and pre-emi- 
nence, with what pretensions to common seuse shall we surren- 
der the constitution into their hands’ as a favour? ‘The catho- 
fics themselves must laugh at the very idea. We are not dealing 
with children, nor are we ourselves degraded yet to our second 
infancy. Our author strongly reminds us of Jack’s Advisers * 
in the Tale of a Tub, who was prevailed upon by their advice 
to hang himself as a last resource to retrieve his desperate for- 
tunes. MartIN, we trust, is not yet fallen so low as to need 
the counsels of sach kind and conciliatory friends, and if he 
was, he has too much good sense to,follow them. There. 1s 
something revolting to the understanding in the fatuity of a fe/o 
de se. How far the catholics will accept of any concession, ex- 
cept the most unlimited surrender of all that as protestants and 
churchmen we bold dear, their repeated declamations within this 
last two years have shewn beyond the power of contradiction. 
kven though Lord Castlereagh was to force coucessions down 
their throat, they profess to regard them not as favours, but as 
insults. ‘To the childish and absurd idea of bowing away our 
principles, the catholics themselves have now fortunately put an 
end. ‘The wooden horse, if we remember right, was admitted 
by favour within the walls of Troy. 





* Vide Swift’s sequel to a Tale of a Tub. 
But 
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But the dangers which might have been apprehended from 
Catholic Emancipation are to be remedied by the Bible Society ; 
for it does not require any great powers of discrimination in the 
reader to discover that such is thé meaning of the last para- 
graph : we have heard this opinion broached more than once by 
the higher and more artiul declaimers at the meetings of the 
latter. Our opinions on the nature and tendency of this So- 
ciety are so well known, that we cannot be supposed to acquiesce 
in such a remedy, or to admit that one species Of disorganiza+ 
tion shall counteract the effects of another. Whether papists or 
puritans be enclosed within the wooden horse, its admissiun 
threatens equal danger to our constitution both in church and state. 
So far from any opposition between these two apparently ad- 
verse parties, we have every day sull stronger reasons for appre- 
hending a coufederacy among their leaders and an alliance of mu- 
tual interest. Whether our author is a candidate tor the office of 
Sinon, we cannot say; the part will probably be given to an 
ablér hand, but we must give him the credt of having studied 
the character with some success. ) 

[i the course of the author's observations upon the divined 
and the doctrines of the Reformation, we find the following 


passage : 


“ ¢ The divines of those days,’ continued the manuscript, * difs 
fered considerably {rom some good men now. And, if you will not 
think me tedious, J will state the nature of (2s difference. Your 
ancestors, then, Sir, dwelt more on those important doctrihes in 
which all agreed, and less on those minuter points on which some 
of them differed. ‘They preached less controversially and more 
practically. ‘Those Homilies, Sir, of which I have heard you read 
some to your flock, aré an excellent sample of the divinity of the 
day of their birth, When'l hear them, I alnrost funcy some of ttiv¥ 
first friends risen from their graves again: ‘There may be less head 
in them than in the more systematic divinity of your day; but there 
is more heart, mote of thé careless beauty of Scripture, more of 
‘the brave neglect,’ which characterises the nuble enthusiasm of 
Saints and Martyrs.”’. P. 34. 


We can hardly believe that the aathor can bé so ignorart of the 
commonest historiés Of the Reforaiation, as to assert tht the 
divines of those days predched “ less controversially and more 
practically,” and to prové his assertion by the style: of the Ho- 
niles. “Dhe history of the Reformation 1s a history of contro- 
very: imi every sermon that was. preached, the doctrines of © 
popery were combated with the sharpest weapons of controver- 
sial theology. But perhaps our author means that, although the 
teformers cambated the errors of popery, they did not dwetl 
upon those minuter points upog wyhich some of them differed. 

Na ~ Will 
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Will not the names of Calvin and Melancthon suggest some few 
tdeas of discussions uot of the most gentle nature? Has tle 
autor never heard of the protracted disputes at Cambridge, be- 
tween Baro, the Margaret Professor, and Chaderton, on the doc- 
trine of Universal Redemption? Is he so little versed in the 
writings and history of his favourite Hooker, as never to have 
heard the name of ‘Travers? Mf our memory deceive us not, the 
subject upon which they opposed each other, in the Temple pul- 
pit, wore, what our author is pleased to term,“the minufer points 
of doctrine.” —_ Even as early as 155%, so violent were the pulpit 
controversies between the Evangelies (for so were called the Pu- 
yitans even of those days) and the Papalins, that a proclamation 
was issued, prohibiting all preaching *, except by special license : 
and, in the seventh year of Elizabeth, a decree was issued by the 
bishops, and coufirmed by her majesty’s authority, ordering, that 
HW erroneous doctrine was taughs publicly, it should not be pub 
licly refuted, but that it should be sepresented privately to the 
ordinary or to the bishop: so little practical, and so notoriously 
controversial was the preaching of those days. And so far froma 
the Liomilies being a “ sample of the divmity of the day of their 
birth,’ that they were framed to stpersede this controversial 
preaching on the one hand, and to supply a total deficiency ou 
the other. The scarcity of preachers at that time, particularly 
in the country, was almost mconceivable ; inasmach that the 
clergy of the day were termed by the puritanical party “© Dumb 
dogs ;” and it was to assist the thousands who were wholly un- 
able to preach for themselves, that these Homilies were sent 
forth. On the “ brave neglect” and careless beauty of Scrip- 
ture, which our author represents as existing in these Homilies, 
we might be tempted to say something; but that the latter ex- 
pression is wholly uuitelligible, and the-former is much more ap- 
plicable to the author of the Velvet Cushion, than the framers of 
our ancient LLomihies. 

As the narrative proceeds, we find the following assertion. 
“ James scarcely hated popery—and Charles the First perhaps 
preferred it."—This insinuation we consider as a libel upow the 
memory of that unfortunate monarch; for although. the author 
has apparently qualified it by a canting pretence of pity for his 
misfortunes, and respect for bis memory in the part of ule Vicar, 
the assertion, as will be seen, is left in full force. 


** At this sentence our venerable divine sighed, and, fora mo 
‘ment, felt displeased with his velvet memorialist.. If he had a pre- 
jaudice in the world it was in favour of the first Charles. It arose 
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* Strype’s Annals, I. 41. 
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artly from his love of royalty, partly from his father having, though 
fe had carefully shut up the rest of Hume, given him, when a boy, 
those few exquisite pages to read, in which he records the déath of 


. the King, partly from a slight infusion of Scotch blood in his veins, 


artly from the virtues ofthe life of Charles, and the terrors of his 
Path, which have invested him with a species of martyrdom in the 
eyes of Englishmen. I have sometimes suspected also that an ex- 
uisite portrait of Charles, by Vandyke, which had descended in 
the old gentleman’s family, and always hung in his study, had a 
little to do with this feeling. So ample a forehead, so meek a 
smile, so pensive an eye, could not surely belong to a bad man. 
But, whatever might be the source of his prejudice, certain it is, 
that he felt it. When, therefore, he came to this sentence, he 
stopped, shut the manuscript, took a few turns in the room, looked 
at his picture, and, at length, gravely said, ‘I do not like to serve 
our kings like those of Egypt, and bring them to judgment after 
their death. That poor Scotch minister had a kinder heart, who, 
though he loathed Queen Mary living, said, when his brethren, 
after her death, were emptying the vials of their hatred upon her, 
‘Nay, bury her, for she is a king’s daughter.’ The temptations of 

kings excuse many of their faults in my eyes.’ 
“ ¢ You and I, my love,’ said his wife, ‘ have often thanked God 


_ that our temptations were so few. But had Charles any great 


faults ?? 
“ «One of the greatest,’ he replied, ‘ was, perhaps, that of so 
surrounding his person with dissolute men, that, in the hour of his 


‘calamity, few good ones dared to trust him. But his misfortunes, 


I think, were greater than his faults. I am surprised men are not 
disposed more to pity and love, than to condemn him,’ 

 ¢ You, my dear,’ she said, ‘ love every body.’ 

“ ¢ Seventy years acquaintance with myself,’ he answered, * has 
taught me that it becomes. us net anxiously to search out each 
others nakedness, but rather to approach the faults of others back- 
wards, and throw the mantle over them.’ 

“ ¢] think, my dear,’ she said, ‘ the picture seems to cast an 
eye of reproach upon that, page of the manuscript.’ 

“‘ «} think it does,’ he answered, ‘ and, so perhaps, we had better 
turn.to another.’” P. 37. 


Here is another instance of our authon’s “ brave neglect” of 
all historical truth, and ready acquiescence in puritanical slander, 
Such an assertion can in these days need no refutation ; however 
various may be the opinions of men respecting the grounds and 
tendency of the political conduct of Churles, his religious princi- 
ples have long since been’ purified from the aspersions of open 
virulence, or the msinuations of low and malignant hypocrisy. 
That good, but most unfortunate monarch, lived and died in the 
faith and in the communion of our English Church ; his greatest 


- crime was an abhorrence of that fanatical spirit, which, with the 
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Bible in one ham! avd the sword in. the other, overwhelmed 
every InsUtntion, human ane? divine, with this unhappy hud. ft 
is re ‘ally somew bet faecetions in an advocate for Catholic Emanci- 
pation acemsng Charles the Fust of popery. We shoal hope, 
for the erecht of our author, that he, no more than his vicar, had 
ever travelled beyond the few pages of Tiume, which record the 
death of the hing. Ehume, an infidel x3 he was, dared not violate 
the sacred fortress of fwstorical truth ; be has fet that task to the 
purtans and their admirers: and, in justice to his memory, it 
wught to be said, that throrzhout bis minate detail of the varied 
transactions of that tong and turpultwous reign, he has never in 
ane instance confounded the doctrines of trae Christianity with 
the follies and excesses of pur itanism; he has drawn the line of 
demarkation between them with an accuracy and a tidelity which 
wt would well become those, who claim a hivher portion of sun 
tity, to respect and to Hnitate. 

‘When-owr author spevks of the dissolute men who surroanded 
the pesson of Chark s, we are really ut a loss to conceive to whom 
he alludes, exeept it be Land, Strafford, Montrose, of Ormond ; 
but by the “ vood men who m the hour of his calamity dare not 
tenst him,” it is clear that be mast designate the honour of the 
Vanes, the fidelity of the Seoteh Covenanters, the leyalty and 
meekuess of freton and Ceomwell. Vo give him, however, his 
due, he reconciles all the strange contradictions, and sums up all 
varied features, in the character of the fatter, wader the emphatic 
auet discriminating terms of “ a bold, bad man.” 

We shall now accompany our ecclesiastical historian to the 
times of the Restosation, the divinity of which period is thus de- 
scribed. 


*«* Henceforward, Sir, we heard little more of Christ, amd faith, 
and cenversion; for which words were substituted Socrates, rea- 
son, amd mroderation: as if sound doctrines were not the best secu- 
rity for gool sense and sobriety. Such, however, was for a tine 
the neplest of the fandamenta! principles of religron, that, I aw 
pe sanded a good heathen, coning to ehureb, might, except in- 
deed on the festivals, have often concluded himself in his own 
ms ‘pte. Tree docrine was out of fashion with the aye, and good 
siorals unpalatable to the King.”’? ~ P. 58. 


‘This assertion ts rather too plain to be misuuderstood; to 
give it, however, its full force, we shall compare it with a pas- 
sage which occurs im a subsequent pari ef the work. 


* Sociniapism or Aviunisin tow it is to be feared, fills sore of 
the pulpits once occupied by the Howes, Owens, or Baxters 
b tte? days. Could these holy men, and others of their company, 


futurn.te earth, they would find their luinps burning, not mar 
aroun 
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around these shrines where their hands had suspended them, but 
in the despised and deserted aisles of the establishment. The fas- 
tidious and innovating spirit of some of theip followers soan spent 
itself. ‘The fire burat out, and often left behind it nothing but the 
ashes ofinfidelity. Aud the want of a fixed creed and articles ren- 
ders auy recovery of their original zeal and principles very diffi- 
cult. Rarely do we bear of their deud in faith walking again. In 
our Church, on the contrary, and, in great part, by the intivetce 
of her férmularies, the dead de walk. At the present mamenty 
teligion has, as jt were, sprung up from the grave in which she 
was well nigk entombed at the Restoration, and walks abroad in 
many of the churches aad colleges of the land.” P. 8, 


From the latter sentence of this extract, compared with what 
we have cited before, it wall appear thet our auther means to! 
assert, that from the times of the Restoration to the present 
day, the truths of Christianity have been entombed in our 
Church, and that the dogmas ‘of heathenish philosophy have 
reigned in their place. Iu the first edition the passage stood 
as follows :— 


“ Socinianism, or Arianism, now fills the pulpits ance oceupied 
by Howe, Owen, or Baxter. Could they return to earth, they 
would find their lamps burning, not in the once cherished meeting, 
but in the despised and deserted aisles of the Establishinent. The 
over-anxious zeal of their followers soon spent itseil; the voleand 
burnt out, and too often left behind it nothing but the ashes of 
infidelity. Who ever heard of a dissenting Society recovering 
itself, —of their dead in faith walking again? But in our Church 
the dead do walk. At the present moment a flame of rvligion had 

eprung up from the grave, in which she was entombed at tlie 
* Restoration, and walks abroad in many of the Churches and the 
Colleges of the land,’ 


We shall not suppose that our author can intend to shelter 
himself under the paltry mental reservation of the qualifying 
“ well wigh” of his second edition, His meaning is too clear to 
be misunderstood, and his expressions, i this istance, too 
unguarded to be explained away. 

Does the author really imagine, that the memory of his 
readers is so deplorably fatuous, or that their intellect is so 
Wretchedly contracted, as to acquiesce without opposition, or 
even examination, in so gross and so premeditated a calumny? 
We cannot conceive our author destitute of the commonest in- 
formation, upon a subject so closely united with the avowed 
purpose and subject of his work? Would the have us suppose 
that he has never consulted an ecclesiastical historian, or entered 
a theological library? Should he there enquire who were those 
holy Fathers of our Church, to whom, since the [estoration, 
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was entrusted the sacred charge of propagating the doctrines, 
administering the consolatjons, and defending the evidences of 
our taith; should he there demand the monuments of their 
labour, the testimonies of thejr zeal, and the ¢riterions of their 
doctrine and belief, we could only exclaim, 


** Monumenta si gueris cirgumspice.”” 


If ever there Was a man at the thunder of whose eloquence 
the Caprea of the court trembled to its very foundation, it was 
South. With a sarcastic wit, at which even HKochester himself 
would stand abashed, he drove jntidelity fram its last resource 
of low buffoonery, and by the strength of his reasoning, 
he placed the high and holy doetrmes of our Christian Church 
upen a rock, agains: which the waves of heresy may foam and 
beat in sain. Would the Christian see the copsolations of the 
Gospel beaming in all ther unsullied lustre, and breathing all 
their native sweetness, lect his days and nights be given to that. 
great master of affecuon and pathos, Jer. ‘Taylor. What doc. 
trine is there which our Redeemer preached, mm which Tillotson 
and Barrow, those giants in theolegy, have not followed at an 
humble distance the tootsteps of ther heavenly Master. ‘Towhom 
should we refer the student for a masterly elucidation and a 
scriptural exposition of every article, which as Christians we 
believe; but to Pearson, Bull, and to Waterland? If doubt 
or hesitation should arise in the mind of the scholar or the 

hilusopher, to what should we refer him for full satisfaction 
upon all the grand and leading doctrines of the Gospel, but to 
the mascnline understanding, and to (he argumentative eloquence 
of Sherlock? Was not Clarke that divine, whose discourses 
Johnson upon his death bed requested his friend to read; be- 
cause, as he expressed it, he was fullest upon the propitiatory sa- 
crifice? would we conveit the disciple even of Hume himself 
to the knowledge of the Lord, to what work could we better 
trust, under the blessing of the Almighty, for such a reforma- 
tion, than to the Analogy of Butler. If Atterbury and Secker, 
if Ogden and Home, if Warburton and Balguy, if Jones and 
Skelton, preached not Christ, whom did they preach? If from 
ecclesiastus we turn our eyes to the laymen who since the 
Restoration have stood forward as the pillars of Christianity in 
these dominions, who, lei us enquire, more distinctly drew the 
line and marked cut the boundaries between reason and faith, 
than that master of the human mind Locke? ‘The powerful uu- 
derstanding of Johnson, and the stupendous learning of Bryant 
were never employed by these great professors with more holy 
joy, than in the service ef their Redeemer. ‘The works of 
Nelson sull remain a monument of strong and judicious piety ; 
: . por 
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nor is the devotional fire ef that holy anchorite W. Law, vet 
extinguished m obhvion. ‘These are but a few among the leaders 
of that sacred band, who were the witnesses of the Gospel . 
truths, ard dedicated their eloquence, their !earning, and their 
lives to their heavenly Master: these were they, who in their 
generation were the burning and the shining ligtts of our Apos- 
tolic Church, and are now departed io the resting place 
of the just. It refreshes us to talk of these great and holy 
men—and it is with difficulty, indeed, that we caa recall our 
minds from such high contemplations, to any thing so low as 
concerns either ourselves or the author of the Velvet Cushion. . 
If then religion was “ entombed at the restoration,” these 
were the conductors of the funeral rites, these and thousands of 
their fellows reared the mausoleum im which she lay entranced, 
** Brave” indeed is ‘ the neglect” of that man, who professing 
himself ason of the Church, which glories iu these her brightest 
ornaments, shall pass over their names in sileuce and oblivion? 
What can be “ the filial reverence,” as our author terms it, of that 
man for a Church, in which for a century and a half, religion 
has-Jaid entombed? if the charge be just there must be some. 
thing materially wrong, or fatally deficient in her construction, 
But the charge, as commoua sense must shew, is utterly devoid 
of foundation. What then shall be thought of the sincerity of 
that man’s professions, who in the face of all these great witnesses, 
shall prefer such a charge against our Church, and at the same 
tinre declare “ his filial reverence” towards it. . [f the charge be 
true, the Church of England deserves his attachment no tore 
than the Church of Kome, if mu be false, what can we think of 
his principle or of his design?—lIs he imposed upon by his own 
ignorance, or is it the ignorance of his indiscriminating aduirers 
upon which he would impose ? 
The written sermons of this ceatury and a half have often 
been before us, but we have uot been enabled to discover any 
peculiar appropriation of the terms ‘ Soerates, reason, and 
moderation,’ we do not remember where the morality of the 
philosopher * is opposed to the, propitiation of the Saviour, 
where reason is preferred to faith, or moderation to. the humility 
of Christian zeal. When the author will have the ‘goodness to 
give quotations or references, instead of making assertions ; some 
of his readers will be better pleased. By the way, when he 
shall please to give us afew examples of his “ Socrates, reason, 





* Weare bound in justice to say that we have seen the writings 
of Socrates, quoted both by Pearson and Bull, which, may per- 
haps in the eyes of imany of his learned friends, justity the author’s 
essertion. 
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and moderation” among the Divines of the English ‘Church, 


he may also.point out a few. passages among: our reformers, 
Hooker for mstance, where the doctzine of “ Conversion” 
is Insiated upon. - "Phis conversion, is a favourite doctrme with 
the fanatical party of the present days a conversion not from 
heathenism to Christianity, not from a life of actual sin toa 
life of righteousness; but from sober religion to the feelings 
of party enthusmem, s specimen of which the author has 
given us in the personage, whiom he terms a Cavalier. 


“ «Upon the whole,’ said the Vicar, ‘I seem, as. I said, to see 
Popery enter whenever the door is not barred by the treble bolt of 
a humble, practical, devout-spirit, | 

« ¢T can sometimes see it, as it were, lurking the broad-brimmed 
hat of a Quaker, in the smooth silk hat of a Methodist, in the.cant 
oa of some other sectaries; and, finally, I see it sometimes 
where I would least of all wish to see it, at the font and the altar 
of our own truly spiritual Church.’ . 

s¢ ¢ In what cases?’ asked the Visitor, 

“ * When,’ replied the old yentleman, © the priests or the people 
imagine that the mere rite supersedes real vital religion in the heart 
af the worslupper.’ 

*« «7 fear,’ said the Visitor, § I have something.ef Popery run- 
ving in my own veins.” 

« « That very fear,’ said the Vicag, ‘ will, by the divine. blessing, 
carry off the disease.’ And then he caught him tenderly by the 
hand. ‘ Do not think,’ said he, * that I Jed intentionally the con- 
versation to this issue ; but, as Providence has conducted us to this 
point, let us make the best use of your circumstances. I do think, 
you have named your chief fault. The correctness of your life, 
your zeal for the Church, your intégrity, you benevolence, have 
long made me love you, and feel ashamed of myself; and I‘have 

often said, but ‘one thing lackest thou yet.’ Seck, deax Sir, to 
add the spirit to the form of religion, bring fire to your altar, put 
the soul into the act, and then, I shall be as inferior to you in de- 
votion, as Ihave loug been. in every thing.else. |} am your shepr 
herd, Sir, but. the sheep often knows his. way to the best pastures 
better than his shepherd. Happy, most happy. shall I be, to tread 
in your steps,’ . 

«*« There wag something in this honest, simple, pastoral. address 
of the. good Vicar, that sunk to the very heart, ef his visitor. He 
lifted his handkerchief to his face as if to weep; but, as the old 
lady at almost the same moment obseryed, how much these wood 
fires affect the eyes; and he and the Vicar assented to it: this 
might possibly be the cause. A few moments afterwards, however, 
when they were gone out of the room, with eyes full of tears, he 
exclaimed, ‘I have drawn nigh to thee with my lips, but my heart 
was fur from thee.’”? P. 67, 

After 
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After remarking that m the second edition the “ sometimes,” 
oni ag it were” are added as palliatives to the general censure, 
for fear of “ giving pain to worthy individuals;” we shall say 
a word or two upon this subject of convers ersion.’ This accord- 
ing to the doctrine of the party, takes place at a certain time, 
at half past six, for instance, in the afternoon of Friday, or 
eleven at night of Thursday, the day universally appropriated 
by them to lecturing the esoteric. ‘The process is this; im the 
hour of depression either from real or imaginary misfortunes, 
the unhappy sufferer is attacked by one or more of, them; in- 
stead of the consolations of the Gospel, its threatenings are 
denounced, armed with a terror to which at such a time, and in 
such a case, the Gospel is a stranger. ‘he more pure, the 
more charitable, the more religious (in the true sense of the word) 
their victim has been, the more canse is held out for alarm. 
At a certain stage of the agitation into which he is thus most 
mercilessly plunged (for t the fanatical distillers can coolly 
calculate the point of tortare at which the fermentation is to 
be stopped) it is hinted that within. the circle of a chosen few 
salvation is yet secure, the high, doctriues of Christianity. are 
then held forth tainted by. the corruption of enthusiasm and 
conceit; the offer is embraced as the last resource of an 
agonized and. broken spirit, and: the Unbappy victita is lect to 
the altar, dressed out in all the: trappings of the party. This 
then is the moment of his conversion; this is “ bringing fire 
to the altar.” We are aware that in the present mstance, the 
various stages, for the sake of brevity , and for many. more im- 
portant reasons, are omitted. But this is the process; and if any 
of our readers should doubt it we shall refer them to the “ Dairy- 
man’s Daughter,” and hundreds of other publications for the truth 
ot our assertions ; and what rof most importance, we refer them 
to the testimony, of their own senses; and to the number of those 
unhappy wretches, who now lie bereft of reason, the wiserahle 
victims: of fanativak eruelty and delusion. How many intels 
leets like shattered and'stranded wrecks are cast upon the shores 
of darkness, is to them 4 matter of trifling concern; it is suf- 
ficient for a es ose that the wtajor part “ pursue the triumph, 
and pha ees € gale.” Now uadera variety of modifications, 
and. pains in, the thermometer of enthusiasm, from the 
shrieking and, jpupping of dtevivaniso, to the sober sighs, of 
of more accomplished, fanaticism, this is the process off the 
Operation, this is conversions and such conversion, we boldly 
assert, was not the doetrine of the Mathers of our Kavglish 
Church, In the works of Hooker the term is scarcely to be 
found, the idea of such a conversion, as the author ‘has in- 
staneed in his Cavaher, appears never to have entered his mind, 
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As Hooker, however, appears .o be a favourite with our author, 
we shall present both himself and our readers with av extraet 
from'the preface to his Ecclesiastical Polity, where he speaks of 
the German Anabapusts, and shail leave them to draw their owa 
COMparisuns, 


“ The means by which they both allured and retained so great 
multitudes, were most effectual; first a wonderful show of zea] 
towards God wherewith they seemed to be even wrapped in every 
thing they spoke ; secondly an hatred of sin, and a singular love 
of integrity, which men did think to be much more than ordinary 
in them, by reason of the custom which the¥ had to fill the ears 
of the people with invectives against their authorised guides, as 
well spiritual as civil: thirdly, the bountiful relief, wherewith they 
eased the broken estate of such needy creatures, as were in that 
respect the more apt to be drawn away; fourthly, a tender com- 
passion which they thought to take upon the miseries of the 
common sort, over whose heads their manner was even to pour 
down showers of tears in complaining, that no respect was had 
unto them; that their goods were devoured by wicked cormorants; 
their persons had in contempt, all liberty both spiritual and tem- 

taken from them, that it was high time for God to hear their 
grouns, and to send them deliverance, Lastly, 2 cunning slight 
which they had to stroke and smooth up the minds of their fol- 
lowers, as weil by appropriating to them all the favourable titles, 
the good words, and gracious promises in Scripture; as also by casting 
the ig (pS on the heads of such as were severed from that 
retinue. Whereupon the peeples common acclamation unto such 
deceivers was, * ‘hese are verily the men of God, these are hig 
true and sincere prophets,’ ”? : 


: 


Upon the subject of Calvinism, our author speaks with much 
tenderness. He professes himself (in the person of his Vicar) 
scarcely to hold a poimt in which Calvin differed from Arminius. 
in one part however he makes the following assertion :— 


** Indeed, he thought the Bible itself not quite so decided about, 
Calvinism and Arminianism, as many of the readers of the Bible 
would pretend, and used to say, ‘1 think half the Bible would have 
suited Calvin or Arminius much better than the whole.’ A great 
text with him was, ‘ Secret things belong unto the Lord our God, 
but the things that are revealed belong to us and to our children, 
that we may do them.’ And a favourite question td himself, when 
any difliculty were beginning to perplex him, was, ‘ What is that 
to thee, follow thou me.’ In obedience to which, his custom was, 
when any one started a controverted topic which he had no ys 
of settling, to jump up, as well as he could at seventy-five, and te 
* follow his Master in some work of love or usefulness.” P. 47. — 


Now putting the juwping out of the question, does he mean 
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# assert that neither or both of these schemes are founded iy 
Scripture uuth’ If neither; we should be happy to see a system 
which has truth for its foundation; 1f both, we must with our 
author's “ bravery of neglect,” resign the use of our reasoning 
powers. In another piace, however, he has spokey with more 
sense upon ihe subject. 


«* As to Scripture, however, it should be remembered, that, if 
some single passages seem to favour that system, the general spirit 
of the Bible appears to favour a less exclusive and partial creed, 
The delineations of God as an universal Father, the universal pros 
mises, inyitations, exhortations to ali, to awake, to arise, to turn, 
to pray, seem to me to belong to a more comprehensive scheme, 
Jt is not easy to believe, that the gracious God of the Scriptures 
meant all this for only a small portion of his creatures,” P, £18. 


With these latter sentences we cau with pleasure coineide, 
and although decidedly hostile to the Calvinistic interpretation of 
the Scriptures, we can pay.every mark of due. respect to those 
very few great men of our Church, who were doctrinal Cal- 
vinists. But even allowmg that Usher may be included in the 
number, (a ‘question which might sdmit of a doubt,) we never 
can consent to see the name of Hooker attached to opinions 
which he never held, . That great and good man held in com- 
mon with the Reformers of old, and with every good churchman 
of the present day, the doctrine of justification by faith alone, in 
opposition to the works of the Romish Church, but to the great 
and peculiar doctrines of Calvin, he appears, in most points, to 
stand in direct opposition. To those who may feel any inelination 
to be satisfied upon this point, we most earnestly recommend the 
study of the whole sermon upon justification ; and we have no 
doubt but that from an attentive survey of that most admirable 
discourse, they will rise impressed with the opinion, that 
Hooker was no Calvinist, even of those days. Mluch less is it 
to be endured, that his great name is to be held forth as a tower 
of defence to all the estravagancies of modern Calvinisin, while 
to the tendency of its doctrine aud te the practice of its professors, 
his writings stand in the most formidable opposition, —__ 

Connected with this is a subject of a most serious and solemn 
nature, upon which our author enlarges with much animation, 
and, as for his own sake we hope, with pure and disinterested’ 
piety, upon that name, “ at which every knee shall bow.” 
Whatever precept is not urged in that sacred mame, whatever 
duty is not enforced upon the motives of Christian faith, is urged 
aud enforced in vain. Unadorned by the name of Christ, all 
eloquence is but empty declamation ; unaided by lis grace, mo- 
rality is but an idle word and a delusive shadow. But however 
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fatal the neglect of such an instrument, not Jess injuriotts is tlie 
prostitution of its holy influence to the lowest of all eathly pur. 
poses, to the furtherance of the power and the interest of a 
yarty. “Po foment the spirit of contention, or to create divisions 
m the Christian Church by the name of its heavenly author and 
founder is, in our mind, little short of blasphemy. We have a 
proportionate dislike to its uncalled for application upon all 
trivial oceasions, or its familiar use even mm the mere solemn 
exercise of prayer. Upou these principles therefore, we hardly 
know how to approve of the followmg paragraph. 


«“ The old lady, though she widely differed from the Vicar as to 
his notion of his own, voice and manner, quite sympathized with 
him in all his enthusiasm upon the glorious theme on which he had 
now entered. A humbler spirit scarcely ever breathed. ‘This 
humility had earried her to the foot of the cross of Christ, and she 
seemed to stand there like one of the women who had followed him 
to his crucifixion. I have seen her hang upon her husband’s lips, 
when he dweit upon this topic, as if she was listening to the song 
of the angels, ‘ to you is born this day a Saviour, which is Christ 
the Lord.’ In Church, it was their darling theme; at home, their 
continual feast. The sacred name of a Saviour never failed to quell 
a rising difference, to bind up a wound, to dry up a tear, to shed 
a sort of sunshine over all their prospects. I shall never forget the 
emphasis with which she replied to his last sentence, ‘ Yes, my 
dear, they feel, and I feel, and if we did not all feel, the stones 
themselves would cry out. If my feelings ever languish, I call to 
mind ou poor Catholic, who, as you well remember, when her 
priest had prescribed some penance for her sins, after hearing you, 
burst into the vestry, crying, ‘ ‘hat is the Saviour I want.’ We all 
want him, and God be praised, we may allpossess him.’ The old 
man’s heart burned within him as she talked, and he now felt, what 
indeed he had felt a thousand times, why he loved his wife.” 
P. 80. : 


This anecdote, which we strongly suspect to have been in- 
- terpolated from ‘the journal of a missionaty in the East, is in- 
tended, we suppose, as a specimen of this sudden conversion. 
Now even allowing the truth of the original, (for we know that 
veracity is not an essential quality either in character or the 
journal of such sort of missionaries,) it appears ‘but very ilf 
adapted to the character of the Catholic, and to be still worse 
applied as a test of the revival of a Christian spirit. We should 
liave thought that a better criterion of such a ceuversion might 

have been found, than the Bursting open of a vestry door. 
Subjoined to the history are a number of characters, which 
we are not sufficiently imtiated into tle free-masonry of the 
party, or into the private acquaintance of tlie author, thoroughly 
to 
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to understand. We really should not suspect him of satirising 
his friends, but there i3 a maa to whom the following character 
seems in inany parts exclusively applicable. 


« « Munster, for so1 will call him, was aspoiled child. He lost 
his father early ; and his mother, ne oe by the strength of his 
attachment, which naturally cetitered all in her, requited it by anti- 
cipating all his whims, and indulging all his caprice and ill temper. 
In consequence, he beeame peevish, headstrong, and passionute, 
Now and then, indeed, some better qualities seemed, as it were, to 
flash in his character. But the gleam was only for a moment, and 
seemed to leave a deeper gloem behind. His feelings were quick, 
his spirits variable. He loved and hated, worked and idled, laughed 
and cried, all in a moment, and always in excess. 

“ «When sent to school, he was chiefly distinguished by quar. 
relling with the larger half of his school-fellows, and forming the 
rest into a party against them, of which his vehemence rather-than 
his talents or industry, made him the leader. And, the habits of 
school, he carried to college, where he was chiefly known as a per- 
son whom no one liked, and whom every one feared. These nu- 
merous defects were, however, brightened by one more promising 
quility. He hud acquired, under the eye of his mother, who, 
though a weak, was really a pious woman, a certain awe of gross 
sin. The effect of this, however, was, not to correct his life, but 
to reduce it to a sort of alternation of sin and sorrows. Such a 
lite could make no man happy; and, especially one who had few 
friends to cheer him. little real taste for dissipation, and that kind 
of bilious habit, which is apt to divide the life of its victim between 

r and melancholy. In such a state, therefore, he was not 
likely to remain long. And, accordingly, on a sudden, he pro- 
claimed himself a converted character. He forsook at once, not 
only his vices, but his college oecupations ; not only his profligate, 
but his moral companions. His acquaintance looked on with asto- 
nishment. ‘The good trembled when they saw such hands laid on 
the ark of God: ‘Phe bad scoffed to find religion with such a 
champion. But Munster went on his way, heedless both of the 
one, and of the dther. He son entered the Church, and became 
the curate of this very parish. And here, I shall endeavour to 
describe him, first, as @ minister; and next, as the father of a 
family. 

we [is doctrincs were, in the tain, those of the Scriptures, and 
of the Reformers. But then he held and taught them (ess practi- 
cally than either. His grand maxim, for instance, was, * preach 
of taith, and works will follows’ whereas, the Bible and the Church 
evidently deem the sume attention due to both, concluding, that a 
man is just as likely to act as to think i 

“<The hands of my watch,’ said the Vicar, ‘ are quite as in- 
correct us the wheels. But let-us read on.’ : 

“ * Neither did the epirit of moderation in these high cs 
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satisfy hin Sometimes, he so magnified a truth, as to strain it to 
the dimensions of error. Sometimes‘he seemed to reduce the 
whole of retigion to a single doctrine. In short, as some men pos- 
sess the art of giving error the air of truth, so he gave truth the 
complexion and’ the character of errot, Few men had a better 
creed; and few put a worse interpretation to it 4. 

« <« But, however defective his opinions might be, his life was 
tar worse. Althougl! ardent in the pulpit, and in the discharge of 
most other public duties, his zeal did not extend to the more retired 
duties of his office. He rarely, for instance, sought out in the re- 
mote corners of his parish those sheep of his flock, who either had 
not yet found the heavenly pastures, or had, unhappily, wandered 
from them. These quiet labours, which no eye sees, and no voice 
applauds but that of God, Wad no charms for him. To be heard, 
to be felt, to be admired, in the great congregation, was ail he 
loved. Many are the wounded spirits whieh he never attempted 
to heal. Many the broken hearts which he never stopped to bind 
up- They cried for help, indeed, but their Levite passed by on 
the other side. When he should have been aiding them, he was 
gone to act the Apostle, or to head the Crusatle, in some public 
enterprise, to which, not God, but his vanity had called him. 
Many are those of his parish whese faces he will first recognize at. 
the bar of God, sheep which he should have carried in his bosom, 
children to whom he should have been as a father. Into the secu- 
lar business of his parish he entered with great eagerness ; and, 
unfortunately for his general influence as a minister, carried into 
it as worldly a spirit as any of his people—thus proving that the 
Apostle in the pulpit was amere mag in the ordinary concerns of 
lite ; and that, like bad pictures, it was to distance rather than to 
colouring, his character owed even the little effect it had, . His 
charities were extensive and shewy. Rather, indeed, than curtail 
them, he had much narrowed the education of an only son, de- 
signed for the ministry; and even delayed his payments to some 
by no means affluent tradesmen, And the money» thus doubtfully 
secured, was, in inany instances, ill bestowed. eS ee were often 
either partial or ostentatious. They were in » for instance, 
on the walls of the popular chapel; but rarely on the heart of the 
aificted and unobtrusive poer. But, Sir, you will be glad, 1 
think, to hear something of the efleet of his ministry on his con- 
gregation. , | 

‘*: * The importance then of the doctrines on'.which he dwelt, 
the vigour of his manner, and a good deab of natural eloquence, in- 
sured him a large and an attentive audience. And, such is the 
value of truth, even when debased by a mixture of error, that, in 
many instances, the happiest results flowed from his.exertions- 
Many, through the merey ¢éf God, received the wheat, and rejected, 
the chati; which; with a too nearly approaching liberality, he: had 
scattered around him. ‘They. learned from hin,. for example, to, 


‘love hgir Saviour, and that absorbed many baser emotions. They 
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learned also’ to read the Scriptures ; and there found the antidote 
even for their preacher’s errors. To some of his hearers, however, 
his ministry was far from beneficial. Some timid minds were driven 
to despair; some bolder spirits urged to presumption. And, in 
general, his most ardent converts were, by no means, the most 
complete Christians, Their tempers especially, betrayed some de- 
fect in their religious system; and shewed that a millennium which 


should arise fram the complete diffusion of his principles, would 
not be of that kind in which the ‘ lion should lie down with the 


“kid?” P. 140. 


Were we to interpret what is meant by © heading the 
Crusade,” we should apply the terms to that clergyman, who 
abandoning the sacred charge of his parish, o! his family, and of 
those committed to his care, to fate and chance, in defiance of the 
injunctions of that ecclesiastical governor whom he has sworn to 
obey, shall traverse the kingdom in. every direction, intruding 


upon the province of the diocesan clergy, opposing himself to 


every species of church discipline, and accompanied by dis- 
senters and schismnatics, shall preach up in every corner of the 
Jand, the interests of that society, the leading feature in whose 
constitution appears to be its hostility to the Church establish, 
ment. Should any of our readers esteem our character of the 
methodistical preaching to be too severe, and that our charge 
of its driving to distraction many of its hearess, is uns 
founded m fact, let our statement be confirmed by the author 
himself in his character of Munster. This gentleman appears 
rather too much of a rhodumontader to promote, in any very 
wide degree, the success of the party; such intemperance might 
shock the uninitiated, he cannot therefore be he'd forth as a de- 
coy to the wavering and uusettled ; let the reader, however, ob- 
serve, that it is the man, and the manner, and not so much the 
tendency of his doctrine which is the object of censure. 

Our readers will have formed by this time some judgment 
upon the nature and tendency of this publication. We should 
have held its unknown author in much higher estimation, had le 
boldly declared his design, and had he not, under the mask of 
affection and love, aimed a blow at that very Church which he 
professes to reverence. To, recommend the principles, and to 
propagate the interests of his party, without the mention of those 
names which might place the reader ou lis guard, is the great 
end of the volume. ‘To represent their doctianes as the doctrines 
of the Reformers, and to mpress. upon the reader, that, frou tle 
restoration until the present day, those doctrines have been a! iui- 
doned by our Church, are the principal means of accompishing 
this end. How far he has succeeded in, these two objects, we 
leave our readers to determine. Let the author boidiy declare :a 
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what Churches and in what Colleges of the land this spirit is re. 
vived ; were we as fond of perverting Scripture, with a sort of 
ludicrous familiarity, as himself, we might suggest to him that 
“ Kings may be its tiursing fathers, and Queens its nursing nio- 
thers. 

In the second edition many remarks, which might gite um- 
brage to the dissenters, are either softened down, or wholl 
omitted ; and, in their stead, we are told how “ greatly are both 
the spint and the taste of the dissenters improved,in our days,” 
- and of “ a hearty desire to co-operate with them for every good 
eud ;” but at what Auxiliary Bible Society these alterations were 
sugested, he has omitted to inform us. In the first edition, he 
went so far as to declare, that, at the Resteration, the Church 
was infected by the profligacy of the Court ; but this observation 
has been since omitted. 

We have delivered our opinion boldly upon this publication, 
because we kuow its tendency, and, by the blessing of God (for 
we too are serious men), our readers shall know it also. For 
those who, in their religious principles, differ from ourselves, we 
encourage every mild and charitable feeling ; we cau hear their — 
Opinions with patience, and canvass them with temper. But for 
those who, under the mask of friendship and affection, would in- 
sinuate the grossest calutmies, and, under the specious garb of 
candid discussion, would violate the sanctity of historic truth, we 
can feel no real respect. ‘The author has prefixed to the volume 
rather a pompous dedication of his work, “ upon the altar” of the 
Cliurch of England. Now, even supposing its tendency to be of 
the most affectionate nature, it savours surely of presumption and- 
conceit to offer so light and so insignificant an offering upon such 
an altar. It is with much diffidence that we should present, in 
this aanner, the labours of our best years, and consecrate them 
with the formality of such a dedication ; but the ceremonious en- 
rolment of a’ light tale or a flippant novel, among the archives of 
our Church, is a sufficient proof that the author eutertamsa very 
mistaken view either of the dignity of the altar, or of the value of 
the sacrifice. “ 

It is with great reluctance that upon any occasion, and part 
cularly upon the discussion of religious subjects, that we adopt 
the language of acrimony or censure. We would ‘not willingly 
fasten with malignant anxiety upon the errers and the indistres 
tion of any author, and pass over his beauties and éxcellencies 
in silence. and oblivion. We are bound, therefore, to declare, | 
that there are niany points i this hitt.e volume, in which we e- 
tirely coincide, and some beautiful passages which we would wil- 
liugly extract, were not the book so generally in the trands of od? 
readers. But it is not because we cordially assent’ to wy 
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the doctrines: which it contains,.that, we, can approve of the design 
with, which they are introduced, or of the,end which they are pair. 
posed to promote. ‘There ate few, very few points of faithjupon 
which we might differ with the author ;:bat. we ‘protést agwtist 
- their application to party purposes ‘and against tle exclusive right 
-which'that party claim to the doctrinés' of *the’ Reformation) to 
“the name of the Gospel, aud to the consolation’ of Christ. ’ 
5 -Of the style and latiguage of this little’ volume we! shduld’ shy 
‘nothing, had not the author by his dedication given 4 cétsequetite 
‘whidh it little deserved. “It contains some tolerable strokes" of 
“huniowr, and somé few instances of pathos. “But the light parts 
are generally far too flippant, and the graver sentiments much 
too florid. - But our most serious objection lies against.the unne- 
« tural amalgamation of the most sacrei! passages in Scripture with 
paltry conceits, and attempts at witticism. However these 
“may be occasionally introduced as retiefs'to the graver parts, yet 
rit’ consists neither witl'the principles Of taste, nor with the revér- 
“ence due to so sacred'a subjects to mix tip the-solemn and’ the 
ludicrous in one undigested mass. “Tbe liumour of our atithor ts 
-clearly a’second-hand imitation of the lettérs of Peter Plimley ; 
and his graver portions, 'a dilatation ofa’ Bible Society harangrre. 
Our readers may ‘readily conceive thé ‘anomalous’ stvle and cht- 
racter'which such '@mixture must ‘produce. ‘We do not defy 
‘our author his due eredit for the plausible manner and the speci- 
-oug language under which he'has concealed a deeper’ and mote 
-desining purpose. We liave performed our duty in developing 
‘its natpr¢ and extent, and inv exposing? it'to the public view ;« and 
we shall not have lost ourlabour, if any of our readers shall; tipon 
their'second perusal of this volume,’ disedver a snake amidst the 
flowers, which, upon a'there cursory views Kad eveaped their 6b- 
i be sees ' ria ? 
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WE took up these'volumes some month’ ago with the intention 
‘of informing our readers of the! nature ‘of their contents; when 
more important matter ese us we were induced to 
postpone their consideration.’ During this: iiterval, Lady Hia- 
milton, to whom the world had given the crédit of the publicd- 
tion, hay put forth, in ‘most’ of the daily’ Papers, a Letter, an 
my she thus formally'denies any knowledge ‘of the tramsac- 
on: gf? tH en ' ' pore Ts ; 
“T hereby declare that they (the letters) have been published 
entirely unknown to me; Bate having im @py way, by wn 
— ) ee 


“VOL. 11, NOVEMBER, 1814, 
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. igleed, authorised, sanctidned, ‘or advised their publication. ‘The 





- letters im question were given ‘by me for the express purpose”of 
«tanking selections from them towards the illustration of tlie life of 
: Lord Nelson, which I intended at that period to have published my- 
, self... These letters:were fraudulently withheld, and undue advan- 
_tages taken of the existing circumstances, which latter deprived me 

of the. only means te regain them. Added to this, it has been most 
_cruelly reported that Ll haye reaped some ‘pecuniary advantages 
~ from the sale of this publication, , In answer to this, I protest; most 
_ solemnly that I neyer have received, directly or indirectly, in any 
“way whatsoever, the smallest pecuniary advantage or emolument 


~ therefroin. ) 
we « Mr. Editor, 
‘* Temple Place, Blackfriars “Your humble'servant, 
Road, June 5, 1844.” ‘« Emma Hamirton.” 


» . Now, how shall we, consistently with politeness, venture::to 
inform her Ladyship, that we are by no, means satisfied with this 
declaration? A grieyous offence bas been committed against 
public decorum, and an unmeritedjinjury inflicted upon an: bigh 
national character; we cannot, therefore, upon ber simple as- 
severation, pronounce’ a-sentence of acquittal. Appearances are 
_strongly against her. At the time. of the publication, Lady H. 
. was within the rules. of a prison for debt ; and, therefore, we cov- 
clude, in some vecessity. . She, was at well known enmity with 
_the representatives of the Nelson family; ‘and, therefore, not al- 
together, perhaps, without feelings of revenge. Now these Let- 
ters were admirably adapted at once ‘to gratify her pique and 
aulere her poverty; for they are plenifully interspersed! with 
galling reflections and, awkward disclosures, which could, not fail 
-to. give individuals pain; ‘while the celebrated name attached to 
them would ensure an extensive sale and general publicity. And 
against these strong probabilities, we have an unsupported asser- 
‘tion, couclied in studied anibiguity Of phrase, that these Letters 
were fraudulently withheld and published without her Ladyship’s 
consent, or her participating in the profit, bya person of whose 
name “ existing circumstances” forbid the disclosure. : 
But on the supposition that her storyiseorrect, and her indig- 
_pation undissembled, we cannot but consider it unfortunate, that 
in her late ¢éransactions with the Gehtlemen. of the Law, noone 
_. of them should out of compassion to her adysbip’s feelings, have 
-hinted the simple‘ fact ; that an aftidavitamade and proved at.alt 
fling expence before the Lord High Chancellor, would not, only 
have recalled the whole impression, but have. been’ the ‘means of 
inflicting severe penalties on the head of the delinquent. < wo! 
. Upon the whole, : do not think that the public will 
“*h acquit Lady TY."of the charge of having mediately or immedi: 
utely edited these vdlumes; uiless shé cat stibstahtiate he nel 
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tive by some proofs ; certainly by nothing less than the name of 

‘the offender. And even if it should be proved that the book has 

been given surreptitiously to the world, she can by no means 

stand excused of a gross breach of contidence, fidelity, and deco- 

rum, in having ever suffered such letters to pass from her own 
ssion. 

The two volumes thus given to the public consist of sixty prie 
vate letters, addressed: by the late Lord Nelson to Lady Hamil- 
ton at different intervals, between the years 1798 and 1805; or, 
to speak with reference to the coe epochas of his active life, be- 
tween the victories of Nile and Trafalgar. They have been pretty 

ually divided, and occupy only the first half of each volume. 
The rest of the publication is made up of a supplement, contam- 
ing letters from the Father of Lord Nelson, the present Earl, his 
brother, Lord St. Vincent, Sir. A. Ball, the Earl of Bristol 
(Bishop of Derry), Hon. Charles Greville, Alexander Davison, 
Esq. and Sir. W. Hamilton, all ‘addressed to her, Ladyship, 
These latter are termed, interesting letters, elucidatory of Lord 
Nelson’s correspondence with Lady Hamilton; but as far as our 
judgment carries.us, they. elucidate nothing, and interest 10 dhe. 
To the whole is prefixed, in all due form, a kind of prefatory de« 
dication or dedicatory preface, setting forth, that the object of the 
publication is to give our great admiral’s “ private sentiments,of 
men and measures, countries and their rulers.” Now from what 
we have already said, our readers will conclude that we dre not 
inclined to think very favourably of their contents. In good 
truth, we are at a loss how to, find words wherewith to express 
our indignation. For surely since the time of its invention, |no= 
thing so gross, so offensive, and at the same time so utterly * 
tory, ever disgraced the art of printing. The book stands nul(é 
virtute redemptus It contains nothing that ought to. have met 
the public eye, every thing that should have been concealed. from 
it. So far from giving us any fresh insight into the character of 
our great admiral, or furnishing us with his “ private :sentimebts 
of men and measures,” there is no oue particle of political infor~ 
apa no single narrative of any interest, no ont anecdote, ‘ei- 
ther public or private, to relieve its stupidity or apologise for its 
indecencies. vid 19 tigi 

The Letters are principally addressed. to Lady H. while resident 
at Merton, in what capacity we will not take upon us to decide: 
and are in general of that careless scribbling sort, which a man, 
who is absent from his family for half,a year, would write home 
to his wife twice a week : and are just as interesting and amusing — 
windows are to ‘be stopped tip, door-Wways enlarged, and foot- 

aths turned. Tradesmen will cheat if not watched, bills come 
ih, atid cash is scarce, | wa 
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« I have often written to Davison to pay for all the improve. 
ments at Merton. The new building the chamber over the dining. 
room you must consider. “The stair window we séttled was not to 
be stopped up. ‘Ihe underground passage will I hope be made,” 
Vol. Ll. p. 61. | 


* T am not surprized that we should both think the same about 
the kitchen, and if 1 can afford it I should like it to be done, but 
By the fatal example of poor Mr. Hamilton, and many others,. we 
mut not get info debt.’? Vol. II. p. 93. 


What in the name of a critic’s patience has’ this to do with the 
public, or how dves it tend to elucidate the character of Lord 
Nelson? Aud yet with such like absurd, bald, disjointed stuff, 
are two legitimate octaves filled from beginning to end.— Let- 
ter xxv. is a mere enyelope, and is made to occupy a page. 


“ The two letters would have been overweight so I send you the 
fetter Ihave answered. I[t is a curiosity: pray take care. of it. 
Ever your faithtal, 

“ N&tson AND, Bronte.” 


_ Our seuvtimental readers, who love to see greatness in retires 
menty cannot but be gratitied with asight of the triumphant 
master of the Mediterranean planning a duck pond. oe 


“ I beg, as my dear Horatia is to be at Merton, that a strong 
netting about three feet high may be placed round the Nile, that 
the little thing may not tumble in: and then you may have ducks 
in it agwin.” Vol. IT. p. 14." 

| wish I could be with you at Merton making altcrations; I 
think I should have persuaded you to have kept the pike, and put 
all the carp, who muddy the water, into the pond. Only take care 
that my darling does not fall in and get drowned.” Vol. II, p. 44. - 


‘J shall admire, you may rely, the pig-stye, ducks, fowls, &c. 
for every thing you do I look upon as pertect.’ 


In making selections for the information of our political friends 
we have met with some difficulty. For the opinions on “ men 
and measures” are not always couched in sach Janguage as we 
should wish to appear on the decorous page'of our Review. At 
length, however, we have selected two. unexceptionable speci- 
mens: with the justice of the first some gentlemen on the naval 
half-pay list may, we think, be inclined to coincide. The feel- 
ings that dietated the latter may not be altogether unimtelligible 
to the senatorial admirers of the fascmating Mrs. Clarke. | 


“ The Admiralty will not give me leave till the 22d. what a set 
of beasts! 


*Tdine with Billy Pit to day. I assure you, my dear Sigal, ant 
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Thad rather read and hear all your fittle story of a white heri’ got- 
ting into a tree, an anecdote of Fatima, or hear you call “ cumdy, 
cunidy,” than any speech I hear in Parliament.” Because TP know: 
altho’ you can adapt your langnage. and manners toa child, yet 
that you can thunder ‘forth such a torrent of cloguence, that cor- 
ruption and infamy would sink before your voice in however ex- 
alred a situation it might be placed.”? Bow. Vol. 1. -P, 98... 


* But in all this there is no yiolent harm. _ It merely furnishes- 
us with an eminent example of a well known proverb, that no’. 
man can be always ahero; and that when the great descend to 
the wtfairs of common life, they must trifle and be absurd with | 
the rest of their fellow mortals. And for the publication of a 
few nonsensical Letters, under the pressure of hunger or the cla- 
mours of a landlord for the arrears of a month's lodging, a 
ueedy woman might have been forgiven. But graver offences 
remain behmd. These volumes tend much to depreciate the 
great character which they concern. They are thickly sown 
with the most viojent abuse, conveyed in such coarse, obse ene, and 
offensive language, as is only heard on the point at Portehouith 
or the neighbourhood of the theatres. Language such as we 
thought shame would have withheld any woman, who bad any 
modesty yet remaiing, from) owning to have been addressed to 
her. Over the rinture’ of the connect ym, moreover, between his . 
Lordship and Lady Hamilton, there hung a veil of doubt. that 
was favourable to the cause of morality. Part of the world had 
been led to believe, that his attachment was the gratitude of a 
generous man to a female for supplying the means of a great 
victory gained to his country and himself: the good hoped 3 it to 
have been so; the wise and well intentioned kept their suspic jous 
secret. But its criminal nature now stands open and confessed. 
These Letters are replete with declarations of love ; contain for- 
mal promises of marriage, (a double obstacle removed;) and ex- 
press anxious hopes of future issue, imterlarded with expressions _ 
of mawkish endearment at once ridiculous, indelicate, and dis-- 
gusting. # 
Aud thus to relieve the temporary distress of an undeserving _ 
woman, or to grat ify her pique % agalust a few insigniticaut idle. 
viduals, are the follies and imperfections of a great “national cha- 
racter laid open to the view of a curious and scrutin'zing world, 
at a time when the lustre of his great actions had somewhat 
cooled on ont memory, aud the splendour of his victories had 
been displaced from our recollection by the fresher images of 
military glory. “Phe brightness of his great name now stands 
eclipsed by confessed adultery, a crinte forgiven in this country * 
Heither to the most exalted station, Wor to the most merftoriaus 
services. Our lively neighbours, quickly susceptible of the ridie 
culous 
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culous, have now an opportunity of revenging their disgraces, by 
laughing at the weaknesses of a man whose name they have 
trembled to hear; while Englishmen are left to lament 


“ A triple pillar of the world, transformed 
Into a strumpet’s fool.” 


Tn this matter, however, Lady Hamilton is only secondarily 
guilty. The public themselves are the first offenders. These 
Letters would never have seen the light, had they not been pub- 
lished under the sanction of a scandalous and degrading custom. 
Such, in the present age, is the pruriency of curiosity, such the 
unnatural appetite for the tittle tattle of private history, that no 
sooner is the breath out of the body of a man of the slightest 
note, than some officious friend, rushes into his study, seizes his 
port-folio, empties its contents on a bookseller’s counter, and be- 
fore the will of the deceased is read, or his corpse well under 
ground, publishes two ponderous quarto’s of “ familiar corres- 
pondence of a late literary character.” Dicenda, tucenda, every 
thing is preduced. Is there a violent pamphlet which the author's 
better judgment had kept-back : a private anecdote his good na- 
ture had suppressed : a copy of verses too dullor too indecent for 
the public eve? the zeal of his biographer gives it notoriety. 
Private opinions, secret motives, his conversation with his 
Maker, are all disclosed. And thus stripped naked to the very 
soul, his defects and deformities exposed to the scrutiny of the 
vulgar, the man who alive, lived for fame, is left to the peacemeal 
anatomy of public discussion. 

We do think that we are not exceeding the limits of our judi- 
cial capacity, when we pronounce in this our court of literature 
that the posthumous publication of a confidential letter, which the 
author did not intend, or would not have wished to appear before 
the public, is nothing less than a moral breach of trust : and for 
a third person to publish a letter not addressed to himself, is 
cuilty of the like offence, knowing the same to have been coufi- 
dential. ; 

Nor is it any palliation to say, that by such means history is 
supplied with her materials, It is not the principal object of le- 
gitimate history to perpetuate the vices, but for the purpose of 
example, to preserve the memory of those great actions and emi- 
nent virtues by which the illustrious few have raised themselves 
above the level of their fellow mortals: nor can the dwelling on 
their failings answer any other purpose than that of gratifying the 
malicious envy of the illiberal, or of quenching the emulation of 
posterity. We see enough of the weak part of humanity within 
our own breasts: its is the office of history, to take us out of 

ourselves, 
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ourselves, and to: lead us on to. something: greatand noble; . to) 
shew us not what we are but what. we may be. . 

On this account we would esteeup great characters as national 

roperty, as standards by which the. moral, worth of a country 
oa be measured, as examples by which the youth of a country, 
should direct their conduet,: and on the,spoiler, who should dare, 
to filch from their sacred persons, a single, moral excellence ; or 
mildew with slander, the magnificent, trappings with which they 
have concealed and decorated the defects of their nature, we: 
would, as we now do, call down the wrath: and indignation of an 
injured public, 
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Ant. VI. Instructions for conducting a School, through, the 

— Agency of the Scholars themselves. By the Rev. ndrew 
Belt, D. D. &c. 8c. Lourth Edition. Murray, Albemarle 
Street. 


The Duty of conforming to the Church of England. In Ques- 
tion and Answer. Lor the Use of Schools, Jacob, Win- 
chester. : | 


5 


THOUGH we have hitherto abstained from offering any re* 
marks on the subject of the National Society for the Education 
of the Poor, we trust that it will be imputed to any motives ra- 
ther than those of indifference, or wilful neglect on so important 
a topic. On the contrary, we have watched its progress with 
considerable anxiety, ‘and have observed with peculiar satisfac- 
tion the success which has attended its zealous endeavours in the 
support of our Eeclesiastical Establishment, so far beyond what 
in these days of liberality, falsely so’ ealled, was expected even 
from its warmest advocates. ‘Io those indeed who consider 
things with a candid and unprejudiced judgment, it must be ob- 
vious that every effort has been tried to render our schools, in 
the strictest sense, nativnal schools ; for, while on the one hand, 
no sacrifice has been made inconsistent with the original pur- 
pose, for which the National Society was formed, yet, on the 
other, an extension of their general principles has been admitted, 
and an a@ndimited conformity with their regulations not indispen- 
sably required, where, from particular local circumstatices, or on 
thoroughly conscientious grounds, a ‘deviation could be permitted 
without prejudice to the fundamental rules of the Society. The 
exercise of this discretion was wisely left in the hands of the dif- 
ferent committees, or superintendants of the schools in union 
with the National Society. ‘It is not our present purpose to en- 
large on the measures which have been adopted by the General 

Committee, 
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Gonmiittee. Our object’ m the above remark is to rescue them 
from any charge of intolerance or bigotry, because they have 
manfu ly and actively stood forward im defetice of that Church, 
which they are under the most sacred obligations to support, 
Our business rather #8 to consider thé National S: ciety In its 
present flourishing state, and to offer a few observations, w hich 
inay perhaps be of service in its future progress. 

lt was well observed by the Archbishop of Canterbury at the 
last Annual Meeting of the National Society, that the Central 
Sehool in Baldwin's Gardens was approaching to a state of per- 
fection. ‘The advocates of the New Systsin, in whose foremost 
yanks stands its benevolent inventor (Dr. Bell), have been most 
realy to acknowledge, that its mechanism is even yet deficient, 
gud that a Jong and intimate acquaintance with schools conducts 
éd on this plan, will bring with it those improvements which 
experience and personal attendance can alone supply. [t is from 
the scholars‘themselves that our own information is obtained; 
and the judicicus alterztions which have been made m the sub- 
sidiary practices of the System, as weli as the source from wlience 
they ure derived, must-be- obvious to every one, who has been in 
the habit of frequenting the Madras Schools. 

‘The fourth edition of Dr. Bell’s Instructions for conducting 
a School through the Agency of the Scholurs themselves, is 3 
sullicieut proof of the justice of this remark, in which, compared 
with the former editions, we observe many important and useful 
additions; aud we believe that, since the period of its publica- 
tion, other mechanical improvements bave been adopted at the 
Central School. "Tuition by the scholars themselves, must ever 
yema.n the leading principle, the peculiar characteristic of the 
System; und on entering a school so conducted, it is impossible 
not to be struck with the order and regularity, as well as ease 
wd simplicity, with which the whole machine is thus mapaged. 
‘Jhe two general laws, which Dr. Bell points out, are, Ist, Phat 
guery a holar i is nllowed, by a fair and constant competition with 
his iellows, to tind lis le vel; and, Qdly, Phat the instruction of 
the school is cayried on by short, easy, frequent, perfect, and 
uppropriate lessons, as well by a division of the children into 
classes according to their progress; and by degradation and pro- 
motion, as well as constant employment, an effectual bar is put 
to that waste of time, a and those habits of inattention, so apparent 
as well as objectionable in schools conducted on the old plan. 
Aud here we are led to contrast the simple machinery of a school 
on Dr. Bell’s plan, with the idle mummery of a Lancastrian 
school, which, together with the baubles of a toy-shop, combines 
wll the ingenmty of punishment and of torture employed in a 
slave-ship. On the contrary, in our National Schools, ung 
- the 
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the direction of an intelligent and energetic master, we see an 
animation and activity, which render the scene at once amusing 
aad imstructive” We see regularity and method in the whole 
management, and every moment of ume profitably employed, 


without the imtervention of thase inseparable companions of 


every village tvrant, a rod and a cane, indiscriminately and inju- 
diciously apph ed, 


Ju tracing the first instruction of a scholar, we observe him. 


employed in forming the alphabet on sand, perhaps the stops, 
figures, numerals, aid monosyllables, from whence he is removed 
into the lowest class. Here he is taught to read by previous 

spelling, and afterwards, word by word, aseries of monosylla- 
bles, from the easiest to the most difficult in our language. Yet 

he fuels no irksomeness mm the employment ; his lessons are pro- 
portioned to his capacity; they are short and easy, and his atten- 


tion is kept up by his being called on by the teacher to proceed 


even in the middle of the w ‘ord, and when his revular turn way 
be apparently at a distance. 

Having been perfectly mstructed in the elementary cards, the 
National School-book, No. 2 2,18 placed in his hands, and a dis- 
tinct and proper pronunciation is obtained in reading the amusing 
stories of which it 1s composed, by teaching the voice to pause 


and rest, where the sense permits, besides at the regular stops. 


By hurrying on through a whole sentence, the meaning of it is 
olten totally disregarded; whereas, by proper rests, or short 
pausee of the voice, the art of good reading is rendercd easier, 
and still the sense of the passage ts consulted. 

We now fullow our young scholar to the National School- 
book, No. 3, which, m the words of Dr. Bell, (see Tnstrug- 
trons, p. 31.) 


‘ Ts constructed on the same principle with the common spell- 
Ing-! mats but in a small compass, adapted to the perfect instruc- 
tion of the new school, which renders long.examples and long 
books unnecessary Tp the syllabic lessons, the words are read, in 
the first instance, * gyllal ble by syllable; after which the scholar is 
prepared to combine the syllables of which a word is composed, 
and to pronounce them together, and so to read the same lessons 
word by word, When he can read distinctly and accurately a 
table of syllabic lessons word by word, he proceeds to the annexed 
reading lessons, which these progressive practices enable him to 

read with precision. ‘The rule now is, to read slow!y, audibly, and 
distinctly, pronouncing aloud the last syliable of every word, and 
the last ‘word of every sentence,” 


These simple elementary books comprehend the whole ground. 
work on which mastriec tion is founded; and in proce eding to the 
higher classes, we now find the effect of that regular aod. perbect, 
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teaching, which has been the lot of every scholar. No sooner 
are the Sermon on the Mount, the Parables, Miracles, and Dis- 
courses of our Saviour, Ostervald’s Abridgment of the Bible, 
and the Chief Truths of the Christian Religion, placed in his 
hands in regular succession, than we observe a correct and steady 
pronunciation in every thing he either reads or repeats by heart. 
We hear the Catechism, the Graces before and after Meat, the 
Momaing aud Evening Collects, Prayers on entering and leaving 
Chuich, repeated with attention to the meaning of the words, 
and with a correctness which cannot be exceeded. We perceive 
that the understanding is opened by the questions which are 
asked out of every book he reads ; and we discover, in the anxiety 
of exch, to keep pace with his school-fellows in religious know- 
ledge, and in their eagerness to be instructed, an ample proof of 
that strong hold w hich the New System takes ov theit minds and 
dispositions. It is, however, not only the mechavism of the 
plan, beautiful as it is, which we are led to admire. We can- 
not, be msensible to the habits of order and subordination which 
the children imlbe, or to their devout manner of offering up 
their prayers, and singing the praises of their great Creator. 
"These were points, vitally important as they are in whatever bears 
the name of a Christian education, which had been too much 
neglected, if not totally forgotten; but if we mistake not, the 
gayest and the most thoughtless have received in visiting our 
National Schools, many and useful lessons, which will not be 
easily effaced, and which they never would have been taught in 
the scenes of splendour and of fashion, with which their station 
jn life familiarizes them, | 
It must be obvious. that Dr. Bell's instructions should be 
placed in the hands of every master, as well as visitor, superine 
tending a school on this admirable system. The observations 
contained i iw this little work, are derived from a course of atten- 
tive observation, and long experience, and it would be idle to 
attempt a refutation where their utility has been so satisfactorily, 
und so uniformly proved by abundant practice. ‘There is one 
chapter, deed, to which we are anxious to call particular atten- 
tion, where the mistakes commonly made in schools, are accu- 
rately cnumerated. Amongst others we find, “ imperfect instruc- 
tion, not apportioning the length of the lesson to the capacity 
und proficiency of the scholars ; not enforcing tle due number 
of lessons; the waste of time by the sc holars when they 
should be learning their lessons ; beginning the lesson always 
with the head boy of the class, aid each scholar readimg.a sing te 
lesson or verse, SO that be can calculate what will fall to kis 
share, and is learning that when he should be attending to the 
reading of his class-fellows 8; quick, indistinct, and low reading, 
oF uC wle cling the due marking of the teacher’s books.” ~ [tis for 
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want of proper attention to these and other minute parts of the 
system, that many schools are not yet brought to the perfection 
of which they are capable. The smaller wheels must be 
kept in complete order if we would exhibit the whole machine 
in its entire beauty. With the object of correcting these mis- 
takes, of making known those alterations which are continually 
occurring in the national school, and of giving life and energy 
to the whole, we are anxious that a general visitor should be 


appointed to examine periodically the ceutral, and perhaps other - 


large schools, where it is of importance, that the greatest accu- 
racy should be observed. Whenever such a plan has been 
adopted by the Diocesan and District Societies, considerable 
advantage has been derived from it. It quickens the zeal of the 
local committees ; stimulates the master; and, by empowering 


the general visitor to distribute a few reward books at each. 


school he inspects, it creates an anxiety, and an eagerness.in the 
children to excel. Whatever rouses public attention to the sub- 
ject ; whatever proves to the parent the interest taken in the edu- 
cation and conduct of their children; whatever periodically 
animates exertion, must be of service to the general cause. 


It is a lamentable necessity arising partly from accidental, 


causes, and partly from the exigencies of the times, which 


obliges many parents to remove their children from our schools 


at a very earlyage. No sooner do we begin to make good.im- 
pressions, no sooner are the effects of our instruction visible, 


thaw they are removed from our friendly care, and exposed. to a, 


very different scene. Whenever, therefore, the funds will admit 
of a safficient encouragement being given to some of the mo- 
nitors to remain in the school, we are persuaded that, not only 
great immediate advantage will be felt, but the best, and perhaps 
the only means will thus be taken for perpetuating and _perfect- 
ing the work that is so well begun. It can only be by train- 
ing up Masters expressly for the purpose, that we can hope to 
eradicate the blunders and errors of the old system. In order 
also to watch the effects of our early instruction, we think that 
au annual enquiry into their characters after they have. quitted 
school, as far as may be practicable, and a proportionate encou- 
ragement to those who are known to be regular in their attends 
ance on public worship, and of whose general conduct. their 
masters and parents can speak favourably, would be an excellent 
means of bringing to maturity the seed thus early sown. Onrthese 
and inany other points connected with the objects of the National 
Society, we have observed several useful remarks ma publica- 
tion entitled © Suggestions to the Promoters of Dr. Bell's Sys- 
tem of Instruction,” by the Rev. F. Tremonger 5, a work which 


is characterized by Dr. Bell as abounding witly uscful and solid 
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information, collected from much study and experience, and re- 
peated visits to schools in different parts of the kingdom. 

With regard to females in particular, it becomes necessary 
that they should not be entirely dismissed from our care as soou 
as they quit our schools, from wheneée they are too often imme- 
diately sent to places in every respect dangerous to their morals, 
and before they are of sufficient years to withstand evil coun- 
sellors: and we heartily wish success to a plan which ts in pro- 
gress for estabushing an Asylum at Winchester for femule chil- 
dren, after they leave the Central School, and before they are 
6f a proper age to go into service. 

We know that a “similar plan - -has been adopted at Liverpool 
with the greatest success. ina female school of industry, and 
the applications for servants trom thence are increasing every 
vear. 

{ni concluding our remarks on. this important subject, \ 
would suggest, with due deference whether the relig ous mstruc- 
non conveyed 3 in our national schools, might not be carried to a 
greater extent than it is at present: and whether it would not be 
desirable, under the directiowof the School Committee, to pre- 
pare one book, m question and answer, which night be a guide 
to the tethers in the elementary books now used; and might, 
(perhaps, by an abridgment of Mrs. Trimmer’s ‘Teacher's ‘As- 
sistant, and Crossmans —Introduction to the Knowledge of the 
Christian Religion) contain much sound imstruction on religion 
in general, on the Catechism, and on the Liturgy ef our ex- 
cellent Church. We are willing also to incur the charge of 
Ingotry, and of unduly biassmeg the minds of children, w hen we 
say that the seripter al grounds on which, conformity to the 
Chorch of England 1s required, shonld be ineuleated. and we are 
net ecquainied with any short and concise statement, better 
adapted to such a purpose then that mentioned at the head of 
this article, "Phe duty of conforming to the Church of Lng- 
laud, in question and asswer.” We should be rejoiced to see 
this little work placed on the list of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, that the means micht he atforde d of using 
it in our watioaal schools, wherever a disposition so to do may 
exist. We subjom the following extract, which will afford a 
fair specimen of the whole :— 


“QQ. Did St. Paul set Timothy and Titus over particular 
Churches ? 

“ A. Yes: He appointe d Timothy to the Church of Ephesus, 
and Titus to the Church in Crete. 

“ Q. Had Timothy and Titus a power given them to ordain 
other Ministers? 
** A. Yes: St. Paul commands Timothy “to commit the things* 
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which he had heard to faithful men, that they might teach others 
also ;’ 2 Tim. ii. 2. And he commands Titus ‘ to ordain Elders in 
every city ;’ Tit.i. 5. 

«°Q. What form was used in ordaining Ministers ? 

‘ A. The Bishops and Presbyters laid their hands on the heads 

of he persons who were to ‘be ordained; Acts vi, 6. 1 Tim. iv. 14. 
—vy. 22.---2 Tims. i. 6. 

« Q, Was any person suffered to enter into the Ministry with- 
out being duly ordained ? 

“« A. No: * No man taketh this honour unto himself, but he 


that ts called of God, as was Aaron;’ Heb. v.:4. - 
“ (. Is an inward call to the Ministry sufficient without an out- 
ward we cag 2 ' 


“ A. Na: Aaron, was called by God, but he was ordained by 
Moses ; Lev, viii. 5. 12. 

“6 Q. May not persons .think themselves called by God, when 
they are not so called? 

* A. Yes: St. John Says, ‘ Beloved, believe not every spirit, 
but try the spirits, whether ‘they be of God, because many false 
prophets (that is false teachers) are gone Sut into the world ;? 
John iv. 1. 


* Q. Did God punish any persons in former times for taking 
upon themselves the Priest’s office; without authority? 

A. Yes: horah, Dathan, and Abiram were punished with 
sudden dei ath Num. xvi. and the King Uzziah was smitten with 
leprosy ; 2 Chron. xxvi. 18.” 

At present the explanation of the books the children read, 
and of the nature of their rehgion must be left in the hands of 
those who superintend them; and we earnestly hope that they 
will zealously proceed in the work and labour of love, which 
they have undertaken. é 

Thus much at least of certain and substantial good has been 
produced by the formation of the Natioual Society, that it has 
called forth the personal and active exertions of so many bene- 
voleat persons of all ages and stations, and even though no far- 
ther benefit had arisen from it, there would be, im this alone, 
abundant cause of satisfaction. 
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Arr. 7. A Sermon preached at the Primary Visitation of the 
Bi: hop of London. By the Rev. W. Parker, A.M. Rector 
of St. Et. helburga, Rivingtons. 1814. : 
At no thne was the distmetion of the ministerial office. so 

much confounded, nor tis sacred fuuctions so much degraded, 
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as in the present day, when every presumptuous fanatic becomes 
a teacher of the word, and his pretensions are sanctioned by the 
law of the land. ‘To separate themselves from this unholy band, 
not in outward appearance only, but in word and in deed, is the 
duty, no less than the interest, of the ordained and apostolical 
ministry of the Church. But in proportion to the eminence on 
which they at present stand, will be the calumny and censure to 
which they will be on every side exposed. Happy for them will 
this trial be, if it should call forth that fervid piety, that learned 
labour, that zeal in struction, and that sanctity in life, which 
will be found the proudest ornament, distinction, and defence of 
the Clergy of the Established Church. Every excitement from 
without, every exhortation from within, is called for to further 
this holy purpose. Mr. Parker has therefore well chesen the 
character of the Christian priesthood, as the subject of a sermon 
preached upon so important an occasion. His discourse is con- 
spicuous for piety aud good sense. There is nothing turgid nor 
high-flown in his exhortations; but all is clear, practical, and 
judicious. We could wish that the admirable advice contamed 
in the following paragraph, could be impressed upon the mind 
of every young clergyman throughout the kingdom. 


** The abstaining from things directly immoral will not, however, 
gatisfy the just expectations of the people. They naturally look 
for that CONSISTENCY OF CHARACTER, in+heir pastors, which it 
should at all times be oar most anxious endeavour to preserve. 
It is of the greatest importance for us, if we would. discharge our 
duty with effect, to command the veneration, esteem, and love of 
the people committed to our care; but these points, so essential 
to the success of our ministerial labours, can never be secured, if 
our actions do not, in all respects, correspond with the pure and 
holy Doctrines delivered by us, from the pulpit. Levity in man- 
ners, and conversation; an attachment to the fashionable plea- 
sures and amusements of the age; or an overweaning sky to 
worldly concerns, will not fail to alienate from us the affections 
of religiously inclined persons, and to expose us to ‘the contempt 
and ridicule of the vicious and profane. Nay, many things, not 
unlawful in their own nature, are invexpedient in us; and we should 
deem no action of small account, by which we may forfeit the 
veneration due to our 'sa¢réd office. ‘ The appearance of evil,” 
therefore, as well as the reality of it, ought studiously to be 
avoided.” P. 17. 


— 





Ant. 8 The exclusive Profession of the Pure Word; a 
Sermon preached at the Visiuiton of the Bishop of re 
. y 
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by Josiah Thomas, A.M. Senior Minister of Christ Church, 
Bath. 4to. 2s. Robinson. 1814. | 


‘In this discourse, Mr. Thomas cunsiders the real meaning of 
the pure word of God, and justly estimates the pretensjnns of 
those who claim it as. their own exclusive profession and privi- 
lege. We admire the frankness with which the author declares 
his opinions, and the zeal with which he maintains them. ‘Nor 
are these the only points in which he deserves commendation ; 


_ his views are clear and just, his language is energetic and strong. 


We are much pleased with his.powerful coudemnation in the 
following sentence of: that raving and rhodomontade, which too 
often, in the present day, disgraces aud degrades the character of 
a-Minister of the Gospel. 


** So long as profit and popularity can be acquired by the dis- 
play of that multiplication of words, which is now calléd eloquence, 
and that wild volubility of utterance so commonly dignified, im 
some places, with the attributes of talent and ability; while im 
others, it is blasphemously assumed and proclaimed, as a proof of 
Divine inspiration.’ P. 19. 


The great feature of the present times, is a general desire of 


lowering the doctrines of .religion to the standard of individual 


caprice and private fancy: and the diberality of the day will 
allow differences of opinion upon the great points of our faith, 


‘to higher a place in our consideration or regurd than the diversi- 


ies of taste on the subjects of poetry, music, or painting. Upon 
this subject Mr. Thomas speaks m terms of just reprobation. 


“ The most awful truths, the most sacred institutions of the, re- 


ligion of the Son of God, were never, before our days, publicly 


proclaimed, and publicly avowed, to be matters of mere private 
opinion: never before our days was it publicly allowed, in both 
theory and practice, that every man has a right to adopt or to re- 
ject, as much, or as little, of Christianity, as may suit his own 
fancy.. Never before our days, at least since the throne and the 
altar were subverted by fanatical turbulence, never were insanity 
and blasphemy separate, and united sutiered io rave at sate» with- 
out observance, under the pretext of modes.of divine worship. To 
complete the triumphs of the liberal spirit of the times, if a regu- 
lar Minister of the Established Church presume to question the 
tight, on which these proceedings are grounded, he shall be sure 
to hear of how little value is the opinion, or the protestation, of an 
illiberal and persecuting priest.” : 


The spirit both of a Churchman and of a Christian is ‘predo- 
minant throughout ‘the whole of this Sermon, and we ar. per- 
suaded that its éffect upon the assemblage of clergy, before whorn 
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it was delivered, must. have been considerable. We are happy 
that it has been committed to the press. : " 


Art.9. A few plain Thoughis-on the Liturgy of the Church 


of England. By the Rev. C. Deaubenys LLB. Archdeactn 
of Sarum. 8vo. 40 pp. Od. Robmsons 1814. 9 


Of the many publications which exist, commendatory, of our 


inestimable Liturgy, we know of none more calculated. to pro- 


duce a beneficial effect upon the mind of every class of: readers, 
than the one now before us. It speaks to the understanding 
and to the heart, in that simple, but energetic language, which 
the highest cannot read without feeling its force, nor the lowest 
without comprehending its meaning. It is both spiritual and 
practical. We earnestly recommend it to the notice of every 


~Clergyman, to whom is entrusted the care of a popsrgys parish, 


particularly if the majority of his flock consist of what is termed 
the “ beiter sort of people.” Every portion of the Church 


. . . . . 
service is explained in its proper order, and the most useful d}- 


rections are afforded for their application to the soul of the 
hearer, that while he draws nigh with his lips, his heart also 
may approach the Lord, ‘To give our readers some ided of the 
plan which the Archdeacon has adopted, we shall extract his 
directions for hearing and receiving the Absolution. 


“ The Anso.uTion which succeeds to, the Confession is.to be 
pronounced by the Priest a/one standing... And he pronounces it 
in, that attitude, because he i/en speaks with authority ; standing 
before the people as the Ambassador for Christ to his Church ; 
pronouncing in his name pardon and remission of sins to the 
weary and heavy laden, on the conditions of the Gospel Covenant ; 
namely, repentance from dead works, faith in a crucified Saviour, 
together with a sincere endeavour, by divine assistance, “ that his 
lite hereafter may be pure and holy, so that at last he may come to 
God’s eterna! joy.” And this pardon the penitent and believing 
Christian receives on his knees, in humble acknowledgment of ‘the 
free grace of God towards him in Christ, and of his own utter un- 
worthiness. In consequence of this Absolution pronounced in 
God’s name by his appointed Minister, the humble and sincere 
penitent may consider himself as restored to: that state of grace 
und acceptance into which he was admitted by the Sacrament: ot 
Baptism ; and that he still continues to be what he was then niade, 
the adopted Child of God through Jesus Christ. In this renewed 
character he proceeds with confidence to address himself to God as 
his loving Father, in that excellent prayer which Christ himselfdic- 
tated to his Disciples. ‘This prayer, commonly called the Lord's 
Prayer, belonging equally to Minister and people, is consequently 
to be pronounced audibly by both, And that this prayer, by tie 
frequent 
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fequent repetition of it, may not be degraded into a lifeless forms’ 
it is necessary that you enter into the fail wi: caning of the several 
petitions contained in it ; in which case you will repeat.it with reves” 


rence, and not fail to derive from it that spiritual foaedietens 
which through grace it was intended toconvey.’’ P. 


For this, as fur every other labour of its pious, min'v, ard 
judicious author, every member of our Church is under tLe 
greatest obligation. 


POETRY. 


Arr. 10. Individuality ; or the Causes of Reciproca? Misc p- 
prehension. In six Books, Illustrated with Notes. By 
Marthd Ann Sellon. Svo. pp. 488. ‘Baldwin. 


There are, we believe, many persons who look with an envi- 
ous eye on the prerogatives of Reviewers. ‘To thuse persons, 
the privilege of using the regal wr, and of sitting in judgment, 
appears to be a privilege of high consideration and value. But 
they little know that Reviewers, like many other folks in elevated 
and envied stations, too often find that their office does not, by 
its supposed dignity, sufficiently compensate for the numerous 
troubles and annoyances to which it inevitably exposes them. 
To say nothing of the disagreeableness of passing a severe sen« 
tence upon an ‘offender, dull, but, perhaps, otherwise estimable ; 
few can couceive the sad misgivings and fears which, at least 
twelve times in the year, we are doomed to experience. How 
often, ou opening the monthly parcel, does a shudder creep over 
us, at the bare idea of the heavy drafis on our pti nee which are 
likely to be made by the volumes before us. This shudder is 
particularly prompted by the sight of verse; which, if bad, and 
the chances are ten to one that it will be so, is infinite ly less su 
portable than the most wretched prose. But, wheu the task of 
reading comes! “ Aye! there’s the rub ! - 

That task we have just performed, and are scarcely recovered 
Abin it. One of greater difficulty and oppressiveness we never 
encountered. We have waded through a volume of between 
four and five hundred pages, contaitiing, we suppose, more than 
eight thousand lines; all of which lines are destitute of melody, 
poetical imagery, and frequently, indeed, evén of an obvious 
meaning. “ A mighty maze, and quite without a plan.” The 
opening lines of Mrs. Sellon’s composition, though they did no€ 
xive any favourable omen with Tespect to her ‘poetry, led us to 
believe that we should undoubtedly have’ the consvlation of be- 
ing able te understand her; that she would make up to us in 
Sense, what she was deficient in sound. The delusion, however, 

Pp ‘did 
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did not last beyoud the perusal of the passage which. gave: rise. to 
it. Thus sings Mrs. Sellon in her exordium— 


* Of blessings deemed superlative, refined, 
Peculiarly adapted to the mind, 
Behold how prominent the welcome good 
Of being. accurately understood |” 
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After this promising beginning, she proceeds to be as con+ 
fused, obscure, unconnected, and incomprehensible, as possible, 
Yn the fourth and fifth pages she informs.us, in some of hez 
yinoothest lines, that 


«“ To be throughout a subject understood 
Requires an equally attempered mood ; 
That atmospheric thing, which, not at hand,, 
F’en willing suavity can ne’er command, 
-It is not im volition, wisdom, worth, 
Yo call the stubborn tuneful urchin forth. 
Sometimes it floats upon the wintry blast 
Wild as the element on which ’tis cast ; 
Sometimes in vapours thick it sits and lowers 
Till it relapses with descending showers. 
Now morbid hovers in November’s gloom 
(Of Autumn’s lovely glowing tints fhe tomb ;} 
Now fleecy wraps o’er ils rheumatic flings, 
And moans with evils, noxious east wind brings, 
Nor can soft vernal freshness give it peace ; 
Nor Summer suns subdue its cold caprice ; 
Dependent on external things it moves 
As element, or circumstance approves; 
Yet equally attempered it must he, 
To yield recipiency effective, free.’” 
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Oar readers are far wiser than we are, if they can fully compre- 
hend the nature of this stubborn, tuneful, wild, coldly-capricious 
urchin, which is an atmospheric thing, that floats upon the blasts, 
lowers upon vapours, hoyers in the gloom of November, pro- 
vides fleecy hosiery for rheumatic pais, and moans over the 
blights and other delectable attendants of the easterly winds. We 
recommend the description of this odd being, as an enigma to be 
solved by the merry circles round the Christmas fire. A guess 
we ourselves have made ; but, it is so very long since any of us 
had any thing to do with riddles, that our guess is probably an 
erroneous one, and we shall not disclose it, lest our juniors should 
laugh at us for the slowness of our comprehensions. Every page 
affords a similar puzzle. | 

For excursiyeness, nothing ever equalled Mrs. Sellon. Con- 
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sidering the word “ individuality” as a sort of universal ai 
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she wanders, ‘a chartered libertine,” in every direction. From 
Mouks, Nuns, melancholy maduess, and Physicians, she junips 


to Lord Wellington and Cowper; thence to the [nquisition and | 


an Auta de Be, and next, not quite so unnaturally, to the regions 
of eternal tormeut, where she expatiates for a considerable time. 
Escaped from those gloemy realms, she visits the Mahometans 
and Jews; then, flying to Hindostan, descants largely on Bra- 
mins, Jaggernaut, and Hindoo sacrifices ; takes wing to England, 
and alights im the midst of the Bible and Prayer Book Socie- 
ties, each of which she justly eulogizes, and, finally, rests with 
the Millennium. All these subjects, and many more, far from 
being closely. linked in artful union, are strung together, with as 
litle connexion ag there is in the packthread full of eggs, which 
some unlucky boy has purloined from the nests of half a dozen 
diferent species of birds. ‘There is just as little order, or, more 
correctly speaking, as much disorder, in her couplets ; the major 
part of which may be inverted without any injury to the sense, 


~ In short, the whole is nothing less than “ confusion worse con- 


founded ;” an imterminable, barren waste of verse, undecked by 
even a single poetical flower, uvillumined by the ray of even, a 
single poetical glow-worm, : 

All this may seem exceedingly severe. In stating it, however, 
we have performed a duty ; certainly au unpleasant one. Mrs. 
Sellon we believe to he a tharoughly pious and benevolent wo- 
man; and we should have been happy could we honestly haye 
praised her book. But her very. piety fucnishes.a reason for our 
speaking plainly, with respect to,her poem. She must know, or 
she ought to know, that to, write on religion. in an awkward and 
ludicrous manner, 1s to degrade it in the eyes of many ; and thus 
to afford scoffers an opportunity, of which they will not fail to 
profit. Words have but too much influence on things; and, 
therefore, a religious writer ought to take especial care that his 
language, instead of being mean and ridiculous, should have au 


elevation and dignity, proportioned, in some degree at least, to 


the solemnity and the momentous importance of religion itself. 


Arr. 11. Terrors of Imagination, and other Poems. By 
yoke William Smith. pp. 143. Small 8vo, Cradock and 
oye | 

The writers of verse are become as numerous as ‘leaves that 
strew the brooks in Vallombrosa,” and the works of nineteen 
twentieths of these writers sink to the ground, and. are forgotten, 
almost as speedily as the withered foliage of autumn. We can-_ 

not enough wonder at the buldness with which, in defiance of 
the scourges wielded by the critics, and the still more formidable 
bills of stationers ayd printers, chymer after rhymer hurries for- 
Pp2 ward, 
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ward, to present his compositions to the public, and to oblivion, 
Like Dogberry, they find im their hearts, too, to bestow ad/ their 
tediousness upon us; and every corner of their desks 1s cleared 
out, that not a precious morsel may be lost. Few indeed have 
the forbearance of Mr. Smith, who, in the volume before us, bras 
given only the first book of his "Ferrors of Emagmation ; keeping 
back the other three, “ that he might not tire the patience of his 
reader, nor subject the reviewer to the trouble of perusing four 
- hooks of & poein, when even one might be unworthy of notice.” 
For this forbearanee we thank iim; and will requite his kind- 
‘mess by a word or two of good advice. In the first place, we 
advise him not te publish the remamder of his Terrors. He is 
not a poet: he is merely a versifier, sometimes bearable, but 
never more than bearable. Should he, lhowever, as 1s most pro- 
bable, not think fit to take our advice, we recommend, as worthy 
~ of introduction into one of his three books, the terror which cri- 
tics feel at the prospect of being compelled to read more com- 
positions from a writer, of whose incapaeny they have already 
had lamentable proot. Onr second word of advice is of a more 
serious kind than our first. Weadvise nm not to disgrace him- 
self by tritling, to say no worse, with morality and religion. It 
1s not seemly for a man to declare, that love is of more utility 
than religion; nor do we think that much credit will be gained 
by such language as the following, which, though not otherwise 
guiltless, ig certainly guiltless of any poetical spirit. 

“ Then, Cyruerca, let me be ° 

Thro’ life devoted unto thee ; 

And while thy joys possessing, 
Enraptur'd with celestial bliss, 
Tell thee in many a balmy kiss, 
How I enjoy the blessing ! 
And when I die, oh let my soul be set 
In the sweet paradise of Mahomet!” 


“Ant. 12. Canting: a Poem, witerspersed with Tales: and 
additional Scraps. Crown Svo. pp. 193. Whittingbam 
and Arliss. 


Canting is stich a prolific subject, that the circumstance of the 
present author having written only a middling sized volume om 
it, may almost be considered asa proof, that he has left much 
unsaid. His fault, however, if it be-a fault, is such as can easily 
be forgiven by reviewers—men who, more than any other, feel 
-all the truth of the adage, that “a great book is a great evil.” 
The author of “ Canting,” evidently possess?s 2 respectable por- 
tion of wit and talent. He too often falls’ into the slip.shod 
style; but, on the whole, his poem may be read with pleasure- 
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His chief strength obviously lies in the gay and ludicrous styles} 
and to those, therefore, we advjse him to confine himself. Some 
of his Scraps, as he calls them, which cousist of epigram$. aud 
burlesque pieces, are pointed and laughable. We will give two. 
specimens: the point of the first is merely a pun; but the puna 
is not a bad-one. : 
** FPIGRAM. 

“ At tea with some ladies, a Newmarket ’Squize 

Rose to hand round the toast, which long stood at the fire 

The touch burnt his fingers he stamped and he swore, 

And quitting hig hold, dropt the whole on the floor! 

The ladies all launghed—but, young ‘Turf cried, elate, 

Wellthe neat I have gained, tho’ it seem; Jost the FE ATF,” 


© REVENGE, OR FATHERLY KINDNESS. 
4* A vixen wite, who felt the horsewhip s smart, 
Ran to her father—begged he’d take her part. 
* What was your fault?’ said he, ‘ come, state the case,’ 
‘I threw some coffee in my husband’s face, 
For which be beat me !’—* Beat you! did he! ’S lifeJ 
He beat my daughter! Zounds! 1 ll beat Ais wife / 
If, for such faults, he gives my dear child pain, 
Come but his w77e—I’ll flog her home again!’’? 


NOVEL, 


Arr. 18, Alicia de Lacy; an historical Romance. By the 
Author of © The Loyalists,” &c.° 4 vols. 12mo. pp. 1380, 
Longman. 


To begin to censure, before we have read further than the 
first page of a work, may, perhaps, be considered as manifest- 
ing a spirit of caval and severity, by which, we flatier ourselves, 
we are not inspired. Yet, whatever may be said of it, we must 
begin in that manner; aud plainly declare that, as soon as we 
looked at Mis. West's ttle page, we_ found a cause for being 
displeased. Her work is devommated “ an historical romance,” 
and to that species of romance we have insuperab © objections, 
Our dislike does not origmate in caprice, but in principe. We 
consider the words ‘ historical” and ‘* romance” as at hostility 
with each other, and utterly wreconcileable. Indeed, we know 
not how they cau well be looked on in any other light, except 
by those who are of Sir Robert Walpole’s opmon, that history 
itself is a tissue of falshoods. From that opinion, however, we 
differ; and, therefore, must enter eur protest agalust blending 
and confounding together histarical truth and romantic fiction, 
each of which ought to be rigicily restiaimed within its own pecu- 
liar province. When they are mingled, it is almost re. 
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for any one, except the careless skimmers over of romantes, 
to prevent the fictitions from, in some measure, involuntarily 
identifying itself in their memory with the real one, and thus 
forming a confused and unfaithful picture. 

Nor do we consider the choice of historical personages as at 
all advantageous to an author, whether considered with regard 
to himself, or to his readers. Such a choice necessarily operates 
as a heavy clog upon the fancy. Fn the fear of too far violating 
probability or recorded facts, it compels him to reject mich 
which might excite a very powérful interest. On the reader it 
produces still more tnfavourable effects. If he have not a 
previous knowledge of the personages, he proceeds with doubt 
and hesitation, anxious to refer to the originals, that he may 
Jearn how far. their portraits resethble tliem: if fe be already 
master of their history, the matter is still worse; he knows the 
catastrophe, and thus léses the delight of expecting and ihraginmg 
it, and he is every moment shocked by some deviation from au- 
thentic documents, or Some reasoning, Which clashes with his 
own preconceived notions, as to motives and actions. In nei- 
ther case can he surrender up his mind to that illusion, which, 
momentary though it be, must be submitted to, before any ro- 
mantic story can be really attractive. The perusal of Alicia de 
Lacy has afforded us a fresh proof of the correctness of our 
reasoning. As soon as we knéw the name of the hero, our 
anxiety, with respect to his fate was at anend. We knew that, 
whatever he might suffer, and whatever he miglit dare, his 
doom was irrevocably fixed. 

In her preface, Mrs. West, as might be expected, maintains 
a diametrically opposite doctrine to ovr own. But we must be 
allowed to say, that the ground which she has taken is quite an- 
tenable. At the same time, seemingly conscious of the mpro- 
pricty of mixing with truth, she has added to her work a chapter, 
for the purpose of minutely poimting out her wanderimgs from 
history. ‘This disenchanting chapter, mto which probably not 
one reader in a hemdred will ever look, is an aukward con- 
trivance. It reminds us too strongly of the wise precautions of 
Bottom, in the Midsummer Night’s Dream. “If. you think i 
come hither as a lion, it were pity of my life: Ne, Fam no suck 
thing ; [am a man as other men are; aud tliere, indeed, fet bim 
uame his nawe; and tell them plainly, he is Soug the joimer.” 

Among other disagreeable changes, the herome 1s at one 
stroke converted trom a virtuous, though not strong-minded, 
character, to one of the most despicable of human beings. 
With respect to the eighth earl of Warren and Surrey, whe acts 
a conspicuous part, we are mformed that there is “ no pretence 
for implicating him in the murder committed by the seventh; 


* 
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and the reader must consider this as an adventitious exaggera- 
tion of an odious character which the author found convenient.” 
Now, however odious may be the character of the eighth earl 
of Surrey, we have mere than doubts as to the prepriety of 
gratuitously attributing to him the crimes of his predecessors. 
‘This is neither poetical justice, nor any other kind. of justice 
with which we are acquainted. 

Two more objections we must make. The first ebjection is, 
to Mrs. West's introduction of extracts from Rapin; the second 
is, to her putting into the mouth of one of ‘her heroes, language 
which every Englishman knows to have been used by a hero of 
later date. ‘The words ef the sublime signal given by Lord 
Nelson, previous to the battle of ‘Trafalgar, are, with scarcely 
any variation, made a portion of a speech delivered by the Earl 
of Lancaster. There is something abhorrent to our feelings in 
Mrs. West's, thus appropriating the last spirit stirring exhorta- 
- ition of the glorious Nelson. 

The principel ‘characters are the Earl of Lancaster, and 
Alicia de Lacy, the heroine. ‘The former is depicted as 


“¢ Blessed with great personal talents and accomplishments; 
educated at the university of Padua in all liberal learning; solemn, 
yet prepossessing; a -warrier and a patriot; dignified and 
‘courteous, rather than gay and gallant in his behaviour to ladies: 
in fine, a man on whom England turned a longing eye; and, 
glancing from him to their present sovereign, wished that it could 
be proved, that * some night-tripping fairy had exchanged the 
children as they lay.’ 


Added to this, his figure was noble, ‘his countenance -expres- 


sive, and his air supereminently graceful. 
Alicia is drawn with a skilful hand. Entirely devoted to an 


‘only son, her superstitious mother, we are told, 


“ Left her daugiter:to accompany her father in his field sports, 
or to waste ‘her leisure in the dangerous society of mercenary, 
low-minded dependants, listening to their designing flattery, or 
studying those false allurements by which capricious beauty tries 
to improve the masterly work of nature, though the bounteous 
goddess, alike intelligent .ahd ‘revengeful, always contrives that 
the fantastic grace, thus -surreptitiously introduced, shall obscure 
or destroy some portion of mative levelinesss. The beauty of 
Alicia de Lacy was of that description, which, whenever it ap- 
pears, commands admiration. It was also accompanied by those 
intuitive graces which render a fine form irresistible, and every 
accomplishment the age afferded was her own. Native genius sup- 
plied the want of study, to which, in truth, her volatile genius 
would not have easily submitted; nor were the inherent qualities of 
er understanding and heart inferior to the choice Workmanship of 
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the external casket; and had ghe same pains been taken to eulti- 
vate and improve, as were unfortunately employed to corrode and 
canker them, by vanity, caprice, and self-love ; a poet would al. 
most have been justified in rating her value at the price of ‘a 
world made up of one entjre and perfect chrysolite.’ Still she con- 
tinued lovely; bewitchingly, though fantastically gay; the happy. 
child of prosperous fortune ; the darling of her doating father, 
who lavishly indulged all her desires; the theme of every travel, 
ling minstrel, and the amoret of every son of chivalry whom the 
Earl of Lincoln entertained in his castles,”? 


These characters are kept up to the Jast with unabated spirit. 
Alicia, in particular, Is excellently supported. Ler foibles, the 
sad consequences resulting from them ; the gradual strengthen- 
ing of her mind; her invincible constancy ; her patience, and 
her fortituce, under the most trying difficulties and afflictions, 
are all aduniably touched. Nor are the secondary characters 
Jess shillfu'ly managed. Lach character 1s marked by distin- 
gushing features, and is consistently sustained. The story is 
well comstiucted, and the meidents, which are numerous, are 
vithny the bounds of probability, and produce their natural’ 
effects on the actors concerned in them. They are not brought 
mmerely to Hilla page, but to contribute to the winding up of: 
the plot. That the morality is uniformly pure we need not say. 
On that head, the name of the writer is a sufficient security. 
The language, with a few exceptions, is correct and elegant ; 
subject only to the drawback which we mentioned, in the come. 
méncement of our criticism : we think that the present work can+ 
not fail to add to that jusdly acquired reputation which its esti- 
mable author already possesses. 


MISCELLANIES., 


Art. 14. Proverbs, chiefly taken from the Adagia of Eras- 
mus; and further ellustrated by corresponding #xampies from 
the Spanish, Italian, French, and English Languages. By 
R. Bland, M.D. LS.d. 2 Vols. 12mo. 10s, Od. Lgerton. 
1514. ‘i 


To follow the footsteps of so great and learned a mau as Eras- 
mus, Must ever be a work of interest and of improvement. ‘The 
Acugia of Erasmus have long been celebrated as a storehouse of 
wit, aud repository of ancient learning. We ave therefore happy 
to find that it forms the ba-ts of such a publication as the present. 
The book with which Dr. Bland has presented us, 1s not merely 
a ccntury ora cliliast of proverbs, strung together by a literary 
Sancho, | ut i! contains a moval amplification of each proverbial 
espression, il.ustrated occasioually by an amusing aneccote, or 
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parallel. saying, im modern languages. The expressious them- 
selves are given in Latin, and as the author professes, appear to 
be chiefly taken from Erasmus. Por a work of this kind, Dr, 
Bland appears to have many qualifications. He appears “to be 
well versed in the stores of Spanish andgltalian proverbs, and to 
be well read m that part of Lnglish literature, from which lis 
subject might derive illustration aud interest. ‘The following ex- 
fiact may serve us a specunen of the style of the work, 
“ Nec Obolum habet, unde Restim emat. 

« He has not a penny left to buy an halter. He has no property 

‘ne in pelle quideny’ not even in his skin. * Ne obolus quidem 


relictus est,’ he has totally dissipated and wasted his property, not — 


a morsel, or the smallesg particle of it remains. * He is as poor as 
a church mouse.’ 


“ « Beg,’ Gratiano says to Shylock, * that thou mayest have Jeave 
to hang thyself; : 
‘ And yet, thy wealth being forfeit to the state, 
Thou hast not left the value of a cord ; 
‘Lherefore thou must be hanged ‘at the state’s charge.’ 


* No le aleaga la sal al agua,’ * he is so poor,’ the x eee say, 


‘that he hath not salt enough to season his water.’ Xenophon, in 
his dialogues, makes one of the interlocutors say, * he had net so 
much land as would furnish dust fer the body of a wrestler.’ ”’ 





* De Land caprind. 

‘“« Disputing about what is of no value, about goat’s wool, which 
can be turned to no profit, and half the disputes in the warld are of 
as little importance ; at the least, the subjects of them are rarely of 
hal’ the value of the trouble and expense incurred im the contest. 
Of the same kind are, ‘ De fumo disceptare,’ vel * de asini umbra.’ 
Plutarch tells a ludicrous story, as giving origin to the latter adage. 
Demosthenes observing, that the judges before whom he was plead- 
ing, paid no attention to what he was saying, but were discoursing 
on matters that had no relation to the subject before them, said to 
them, ‘Ifyou will lend your attention a little, I have now a story to 
relate that will amuse you.’ Finding they were turned to him, he 
said, * A certain young man hired an ass, to carry provisions to a 
neighbouring town, but the day proving to be very hot, and.there 
being no place on the road affording shelter, he stopped the ass, and 
aut himself down on one side of him, so as to be shaded by the ass 
from the sun. On this, the driver insisted on his getting up, alleg- 
ing that he had hired the ass to carry his load, not to afford him a 
shade. ‘The man, on the other hand, contended, that having hired 
the ass for the journey, he had a right te use him as a screen from 
the sun, as well as to carry his goods ; besides, he added, the goods 
on the back of the ass, which were his, afforded more than half the 
shade ; and so along dispute ensued, which came at length to blows.’ 
Demosthenes, perceiving the judges were now fully intent on list- 
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ening to his story, suddenly broke off, and descending from the ros- 
trum, proceeded to walk out of the court. The judges calling to 
him to finish his story, * I perceive you are ready enough,” he said, 
* to listen toa ridiculous story about the shadow of an ass, but when 
1 was pleading the cause of a man, accused of a crime affecting his 
life, you had not leisure to pay it the necessary attention, to enable 
you to be masters of the subject on which you were to decide.’ A 
story in many respects similar to this, is related of Dr. Elmar, who 
was Bishop of London in the time of Queen Elizabeth. In the 
ceurse of a sermon he was:preaching in his parish church, before 
he had attained to the dignity of a bishopric, finding his auditory 
careless and inattentive, he read, with great solemnity, a passage 
from a Hebrew book he happened to have with him. This § ea 
the attention of the congregation, he repréved them for their m- 
consistency in listening to him when reading a language they did 
not understand, and neglecting or refusing to hear him, when ex- 
plaining to them in their own language, doctrines, which they were 
materially interested to know and understand.’” PP. 70. 


We must confess that we have some objections to the execu- 
tion of the work. In the first place, there appears to be no sort 
of arrangement or plan from begnming to end. We are aware 
that proverbs are necessarily an unconnected and imdependent 
creation of the human wit. Yet we have seen more volatile and 

<apricious creatures than these reduced into some sort of order, 
af it be only the artificial one of alphabetical arrangement. We 
ate also of opinion that Dr. Bland does not always | stick close to 
his subject, but mtroduces parallehsms and ustrations, which 
are véry little to the purpose ; as in the followmg instance, where 
the old fable of the fox and the lion is as little connected with 
“‘flamma fumo est proxima,” as with “ fucum facere,” er any 
thing else. 

“ Flamma Fumo est proxima. 

“ If there were no fire, there could be no smoke. ‘ Common 
fame ts seldom to blame.’ All that we have heard may not be true, 
bat so much could not have been said, if there were no foundation. 
We should avoid the first approach to vice, or danger; though small 
at first, it may incrense to.an alarming magnituce. The smoke may 
soon be succeeded by flame. He who would keep his morals an- 
tainted, must not associate familiarly with the debauched and 
wicked, 

4.Vice is 2 monster of sech frightfal mien, 
As to be hated weeds but to be seen ; 
Beat «een teo oft, familiar with her face, 
We first admire, mext pity, tlren embrace.’ 


The fox, when he first saw a lion, ran from him in great terror, bat 
meeting one a secomd, and then a third time, he had courage 
enough to approach, and salute fim. The Spaniards and the 

French 
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Frénch use the ptoverb somewhat differently. ‘ Cérca le anda ef 
humo, tras la llama,’ and ¢ Il n'y a‘poirt de feu sans fumée,’ wheré 
there is fire, there will be some smoke ; that is, where any foul ac- 
tion has been committed, it will by some outlet or other escape, and 
become known, ‘ Murder will out,’ we say.” 


Another indispensable tequisite to publish a perfect edition of 
proverbs, is an accurate knowledge of the Greek langaage. We 
expected to have seen the various proverbs traced to their re- 
motest origin, we hoped to have found the Scholia upon Aristo- 
phanes sifted for information, and all the treasures of Greek anti- 
quity expanded to our view. ‘This departwent of the work is 
very meagrély supplied, nor is there any thiiig to be found which 
can either interest or inform the scholar. We heartily wish that 
Dr. Bland had given us only what Erasmus had collected. If he 
were unwilling to pollute his text with the Greek character, he 
might have thrown all the citations and the learning into the 
votes. We much wonder that the editor has not made more use 
of the proverbs of the Arabians, as that nation is as much distin- 
quished for aphorisms and dark sayings, as the Spaniard in more 
modern times. We must also express our regret, that in the pre- 
face, Dr. Bland has given us tio historical acccunt of the use of 
proverbs, nor of the antiquity of their origin; had he only given 
us a translation of the preface of Erasmus, we should have been 
coritented. He appears to have made very little ase of the pub- 
lications which preceded his own, in which he would have found 
much learning and information ready to his hands. We particus 
larly allude to Joseph Scaliger’s “ Two Centuries ‘of Arabian 
Proverbs,” and the Florilegiam Ethico Politicum of that admira- 
ble scholar and antiquarian, Jamies Grater, Should this publicva- 
tion pass through another edition, we hope to see these defects 
supplied. We cannot therefore consider this as by any means a 
pertect work, although to many of our readers it may be a sourcé 
of some amusement and information. 


Arr. 15. The Art of preserving the Sight. By an expe- 
' rtenced Oculist. 12mo. pp. 234. 4s. 6d. Colburn. 1813. 


This is a treatise, from whith many very useful hints may be 
derived upon a subject, which must always be Interesting to the 
scholar and the man of business, the management of his eyes. 
He will find nothing deep or scientific, but a few plain and prac- 
tical rules Which caunot fail in most cases of attaining their ob- 
ject. Many of them may appear at first childish and minute, 
but we believe that there is no organ of the body, upon which 
small and trivial circumstances have so strong an effect, as upon 
the eye. ‘The constant repetition gives an umportance even “a 
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the most trifling habits. The following is a specimen of the 
gtyle aud manner of this little volume, in which the author lays 
down the method in wiuch the eyes ought to be treated in case 
of unforeseen accidents, which are not of such immediate import 
as to require any professional operation. 


“« It often happens that a sudden gust of wind shall drive extra- 
neous master into the eye; and many artisans haye their eyes 
attacked by small sparks of iron, pewter, silver, or gold, which is 

oo ofter’ attended with very improper treatment, 

“ The first thing done is, generally, to rub the eye-lids with the 
hand, a thing which seldom takes place without unpleasant conse- 
quences, never failing to bring on a degree of inflammation, and 
sometimes even causing the loss of an eye; since, by this incon- 
siderate rubbing, the person risks the forcing of the substance, with 
its angular points, into the body of the eye, and which it is thus 
impossible for an operator to extract without considerable injury. — 

“* As soon, then, as any extraneous substance, of whatever nature 
it may be, has got under the eye-lids, and that it painfully affects 
the eye, either by its inherent qualities, or by the sharpness of its 
form, whether quick-lime, dust, insects, or pieces. of metal, it may 
be generally expelled merely by raising the upper eye-lid, and 
leaning the head forward. If possible, it is best for the sufferer ta 
do this himself, as his own sensations will prevent him from doing 
jt too forcibly. In keeping thus the eye-lid elevated, and the eye 
quiescent for a few moments, one feels a flow of tears starting from 
the organ, which does not fail to bring along with it the cause of 
the pain, whatever it may be, or at least to carry it towards the 
corner of the eye next to the nose, from whence it may be removed 
by a small piece of linen folded to a point, or even by the corner 
of a handkerchief. 

‘If this operation is not su‘fcient, then a finger ought to be 
pasend frequently, yet gently, over the eye-lid, trom the exterior 
corner of the eye towards the great canthus, or interior corner, by 
which means the substance ts made to descend towards the lachry- 
mal glands, from whence it may be drawn by a very fine hair 

encil. 

* But if this letter resource should fail, then the upper eye-lid 
must be taken as before, and kept elevated as much as possible, 
and the eye being then turned tewards the nose, a small hair pencil 
dipped in cream must be introduced between the eye-lid and the 
body of the cye, beginning at the little canthus, or exterior corner, 
and ending at the interior corner ; m doing which the extraneous 
matter cannot fail to be extracted. 

“« This latter operation is, Indeed, best performed by anather per- 
son, as he can more readily discover the place into which the sub- 
stance has retired. For this effect the patient ought to be placed in 
a chair near the light, his head resting backwards, and he himself 
jiwlding the eye-lid in a state of elevation, in such a manner that 
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the person operating shall only have to pass the pencil lightly over 

the place where the substance lies, and which he may thus instantly 

extract. By this method the patient will suffer less than if he at- 

tempts to perform the whole himself, and any person can perform 

3 Serene part, which requires but little understanding.” 
e 200. 
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July, 1814, the Day appointed for a National Thanks ving. By the Rey. 
Thomas Scot, Minister of the said Chapel; late Rector of Queen Anne’s Parish, 
Prince George’s County, in the State of Maryland. 1s. 6d. 

An Effort to enforce an Attention to the Ordinance of Confirmation as well as 
to the Duty of Sponsors at Baptism. 6d. | - , 

A Sermon preached before the University of Cambridge, on the 25th of October, 
1814; being the Anniversary of his Majesty’s Accession to the Throne, By 
Herbert Marsh, D.D. F.R.S. Margaret Protesser of Divinity. 1. : 

A Sermon preached at Blaudtord, at the Visitation of the Lord Bishop of 
Bristol, Angust 20, 1813; and at Knaresborough, at the Primaty Visitation of the 
Lord Bishop of Chester, August 1, 1814. _By the Rev. Samuel Cjaphum, M.A. 
Rector ef Gussage, St. Michael, Dorset; Vicar of Christ Church, Hants; and of 
Great Quseborne, Yorkshire. 1s. 

The Obligations and Reward of a Minister of the Gospel. A Sermon preacher 
at Durham, August 2, 1814, at the Visitation of the Lord Bishop of Durhum. By 
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the Rey. Chages Thorp, M.A. Rector of Ryton ; Chppleip to the Right Hon. Earl 
Grey. PoBlished by the Bishop’s Command. 1s. 6d. 

A few Pages of the Book of Job. By » Fellow of 
is 








College, 


LA Ww. 


The Trial of Col. Quinfin of the 10th Hussars, by Court Martial at Whitehall, 
on October 27, 1814, and subsequent Days, taken in Short-hand, by Mr. W. B. 
Gurney, Sliort-hand Writer to both Houses of Parliament. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

A Letter toe the Right Hon. Lord Melville, on the present Constitution and 
Usages of the Court of Session. By Walliam Jameson, Esq. Member of we Hon, 
Society of Writers to the Signet, Edinburgh. 5s. 


MEDICAL. 


The Pharmacopeias of the London, Edinburgh, and Dublin CMeges, translated 
mto English, with an Appendix, containing a systematic Arrangement of the 
Materia Medica, &c. By John Thomson, M.D. Edinburgh. 8vo. 8s. 

Pathological Researches. By J. R. Farre, M.D. Essay I. on Malformations 
of the Human Heart, illustrated by namerous Cases, &c. Bvo. 73. | 

A Practical Essay on the Diseases of the Vessels and Glands of the Absorbent 
System: being the Substance of Observations which obtained the Prize for 1819, 
owfered by tlie Royal College of Surgeons in London. By William Goodlad, 
Surgeon, Bury, Lancashire, §vo. 7s. Gd. 


HISTORY, 


Narrative of the Campaign tn France of 1814, with all the Official Documents. 
Franslated from the French of Giraud. @s. 6d. 

A Narrative of a forced Journey through Spain and France, during a Part of 
the Year 1810, the entire of 1411, 181%, 1813, and Part of 1814, to the Concla- 
sion of Peace. By Major General Lord Blayney. 2 vols. S8vo. 11. 6s. 

An Historical Memento, representing the different Scenes of public Rejoicing 
which took place August 1, in St. James's and Hede Purks, in Celebration of the 
Peace of 1914, and of the Centenary of the Accession of the Ulustrious House of 
Brunswick, With an historical Account, by F. W. Blagdon, Esq. of the Cause 
and End of the War. 4to. 11. 11s. 6d. 

A slight Sketch of Paris in its improved State since 1802. 4s. 

The Tiistery of Englapd, from the Norman Conquest to the Accession of 
Edward |. in two Parts; comprising the Civil and Political History, and the 
a History of Evgland, during that Period. By Sbarou Turner, FS.A. 410. 
1]. 16s, 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


An Attempt to establish a pure Scientific System of Mineralogy, by the Appli- 
cation of tie Electro-Chemical Theory, and the Chemical Proportions. By J. 
Jacob Berzehius, M.D. F.R-S. Professor of Chemistry at Stockholm, Tyanslated 
from the Swedish Oxigunal, by Juhn Black, 8vo. 6s. — , 


4 


POLITICS. 


Memorial addressed to Louis XVILT. by M. Carnot. Translated from the 
French M.S. Copy, by Lewis Goldsmith. Ss. 6d. 7 

Outlines of the Science of Politics for the Use gf the Upiversjties in the States 
of Western Eusope, 1s. 6d. ~ 

Novum Organum Parllgmentarium: or a New Catechism for St. Steplien’s. 
2s. 6d. : 

Altred’s Political Hints; or the Touchstone of Patriotism. 

Observations on Lowering the Rent of Land, and on the Corn Laws. By George 
Booth. gs. ; . 

A Letter to the Right Hon. George Canning, M.P. on the Origin and Continue 
ance of the War with America, By Ulysses, © akin Pe 
, Appeal 
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Appeal to Alexander, Emperor and Autocrat of all the Russias, in behalf of the 
Traltans. 3s. ; r 

A Letter on the Tone and Manner of Judge Fletcher's printed Charge to the 
Grand Jury at Wexford. 2s. ' 

A Letter to the Electors of Westminster, in which the Case of: Lord Cochrane 
is considered, and a Candidate recommended to their Choice at the next Vacancy, 
By av Old Inhabatant. es. 6d. s 


POETRY. 


The Eden of Imagination. By J. H. Reynolds. 4s, 

Dermid: or Eriu in the Days of Boru. By John D’Alton, Esq. Barrister at 
Law. 4to. @l. 5s. 

The Cadet, in Six Parts; containing Remarks on British India. To which is 
added Egbert and Amelia, in Blank Verse, in Four Parts, with other Poems, By 
a late Resident in the East. Svo. 10s. 

Roderick, the last of the Goths, a Tragic Poem. By. Robert Southey, Esq. 
Poet Laureate, and Member of the Royal Spanish Academy. 4to, @l. 2s. ' 

Laurea Corona ; or a Garland of Buys: a Lyric Poem, oa the present glorious 
Peace, and the Fall of Buonaparte. dio. 2s. 

The Lay of the Poor Fiddler, a Parody on the Lay of the Last Minstrel, with 
Notes and Illustrations, By-an Admirer of Walter Scott. 5s 

Sacerdos Parecialis Rusticus, Poema J. Burton, S.1.P. cum Notis et Vita 
Auctoris Anglice scriptis. 3s. 6d. 

Lhe Harp at St. Hilda, a Descriptive Poem. By the late Mr. Richard Winter, 
published tor the Benefit of his Widow and tive Children. 1s, 6d. 

‘Lhe Napoleonade, by a native Citizen of the United States, written some Time 
prior to the late War between Great Britain and America. 8vo Ys. Gd. 

The Rassian Hymn, written by His Laperial Majesty, Alexander, binperop 
ef all the Russias. ‘1s. | 


DRAMA, 
The New Comic Drama of Jean de Paris. 2% 


NOVELS. 


The Novice; or the Heir of Montgomery Castle. By Mathew Moral, Esq, 
S vols, 16s. 6d. 

Paired not Matched ; or Matrimony in the Nineteenth Century, By Mrs Rosse 
4vols. 11. . 

The Saxon and the Gael: or the Northern Metropolis, 4 vols. 12mo, 411, 1% 

Anna, or Edinburgh. By Mrs. Roche. 2 vols. 12mo, 10s, ’ 

The Spauish Campaign, or the Jew. By Mrs. Meeke. 3 vols, 188, 


MISCELLANIES. 


A Key to Bonnycastle’s Trigonometry. By Griflith Davies, Teacher of the 
Mathematics. 8yo. Se 

The Baltic and American Calculator, or the Merchant, Ship Owner, and Captein’s 
Assistant, containing Tables of Standard Deals for all the Ports of Russia, Prussia, 
Sweden, Norway, and North America, also Tables of Dautzic Deals, &c. Bye. 
4s. Od. 

A New and Complete System of Short-Hand, adapted to the Pulpit and Courts 
of Justice, illustrated with nine Engraviugs of Stenographic Lessons. By A. W. 
Stones, Teacher of Mathematics, Whitby, Yorkshire. 5s, 

The Pocket Herald: er Gentheman’s Companion: a concise Introduction to 
Heraldry. 15. 6d. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


WORKS IN THE PRESS. 

Memoirs of the Great Duke of Marlborough, chiefly com. 
piled from the papers and correspondence preserved at Bletn- 
hein; by the Rev. Archdeacon Cove. ; 

An octavo edition of Archdeacon Core’s Memoirs of the 
Kings of Spain of the House of Bourbon, in six volumes. 

The Messiah, a poem, in twenty-eight books, by Mr. 
Cottle. 

A Series of Illustrations for Mr. Halter Scoti’s new Poem; 
the Mord of the Isles, from the. desigus of Rickard MWestall, esq. 
The Poem will appear about Christmas. 

The Rev. S. Butler's and the Rev. F. Hodgson’s translation 
of Charlemagne, an Epic Poem, by Lucien Bonaparte. 

Travels in the South of Turkey during the latter part of 18132; 
aud the Spring of 1813, by Dr. Holland, the coadjutor of Sir 
G. Mackenzie m the account of Iceland. 

Poems, wcleding Lyrical Ballads, and Miscellaneous Pieces, 
with additions, by Mifliam Wordsworth, in two volumes octavo. 

A Series of Eugravirgs of Cutaneous Diseases, described in 
the practical Synopsis of the Classrfication ef Dr. Willan, pub- 
lished by Dr. Bateman. 


A 'Travslation of the Archduke Charles of Austria’s Memoir 
ef the Campaign of 1799. 

An Abridgement of Scott’s Christian Life. 

Historical Sketches of Russia, with particular reference to 
the House of Lomanoff, the reigning family, by the Rev. iF. 
fiules sens 

Suicide, a poem, by the author of the Tiiumphs of Religion. 

Practical Hints to Young Wives, Mothers and Mistresses of 
Fimilies, by Mis. Taylor, of Ongar, author of Maternal So- 
heitude, 

A bist to Paris, in 1814, by Mr. Jokn Scott, editor of the 
Champion ; m ove octavo volume. 

‘The second volume of the Travels of Professor Lichstentein 
um Souhern Africa. | 

Shakspeare’s Himself again; or the Language of the Poet 
asserted, being an examination of the reading and interpretations 
of the later editors, by Andrew Becket, esy. m two octavo 
vuluimes. 

~& Grammar of the Arabic Language, accompanied- by a 
praxis 6f the first three chapters of Gezess, by Mr. Usko, 
Rector of Orseit, Lesser. 


